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President Wilson 
-~ on the Sherman Antitrust Law 


° 

**Turn from the farm to the world of business 
which centers in the city and in the factory, 
and I think that all thoughtful observers will 
agree that the immediate service we owe the 
business communities of the country is to pre- 
vent private monopoly more effectually than it 
has yet been prevented. I think it will be 
easily agreed that we should let the Sherman 
antitrust law stand, unaltered, as it is, with its de- 
batable ground about it, but that we should as 
much as possible reduce the area of that debatable 
ground by further and more explicit legislation; 
and should also supplement that great act by legis- 
lation which will not only clarify it, but also facil- 
itate its administration and make it fairer to all 
concerned. No doubt we shall all wish, and 


the country will expect, this to be the central 
subject of our deliberations during the present 
session; but itis a subject so many-sided and so 
deserving of careful and discriminating discussion 
that I shall take the liberty of addressing you 
upon it in a special message at a later date than 
this. It is of capital importance that the busi- 
ness men of this country should be relieved of 
all uncertaintiés of law with regard to their 
enterprises and investments and a clear path 
indicated which they can travel without anx- 
iety. It is as important that they should be 
relieved of embarrassment and set free to prosper 
as that private monopoly should be destroyed. 
The ways of action should be thrown wide 


9 : : 3 ‘ 
open. —From President Wilson’s Message to Congress, December 2. 
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Y December 23 the votes of all 
organizations relative to the 
Referenda now in the hands 
of organizations must be filed in Wash- 
ington in order to be counted in the 
result. 

The fifth Referendum will, if the 
votes of organizations so decide, place 
all the force of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States hack of 
the desire of Secretary Redfield to 
broaden the scope of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This was fully explained in the 
Referendum pamphlet and also in THE 
NarTion’s Business of November 15. 
The desire of Secretary Redfield and 
the report of the Special Committee 
of the National Chamber on the De- 
partment of Commerce closely coin- 
cide. The suggestions of Mr. Redfield 
are in the direction of broadening and 
carrying forward to still greater suc- 
cess the excellent work already carried 
on by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Particular atten- 
tention is drawn to his desire for com- 
mercial attaches whose duty it shall be 
to study commercial opportunities and 
report on commercial conditions in the 
various civilized countries of the world. 
Fourteen such attaches are proposed: 
Their proposed location was fully de-| 
tailed on page three of THE NaTION’s 
Business for November. 

The Sixth Referendum deals with 
the establishment by Congress of a 


ILLSEWHERE in this issue are 

included a number of impressive 
facts relative to Canadian trade and 
expenditures on Canadian waterways 
and harbors. The pages devoted to 
this survey of Canada should be care- 
fully considered by those who are in- 
terested in securing for the United 
States greater constructive results 
through its possession of waterways 
and coast line. 

In the article, based upon the speech 
of Mr. Hazen before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, will be 
found the statement that Canada, with 
a present population of 8,000,000 has 
spent on waterway improvement and 
on railroad aid, the immense sum of 
$150 per capita. Its expenditures on 
waterways alone amount to something 
between $40 and $50 per capita. Every 
expenditure for river and harbor im- 
provements by the United States from 
the beginning of its activities up to 
and including appropriations to June, 
1914, amounts to $791,843,740 or about 
$8 per capita. 

Special interest attaghes to the sta- 
tistics relative to Canada in that it is 
the second best customer for the pro- 
ducts of the United States. The arti- 
cle on trade conditions contains a num- 
ber of important statements, first as 
to the effect of American immigration 
to Canada; second, as to the slight im- 
portation of foodstuffs which we may 
expect from Canada; and third, as to 





Bureau or Bureaus of Legislative Ref- | 
erence and Bill Drafting. As stated | 
in the last issue of THE NATION’S Bus- | 
INEss, there are two main consider- | 
ations involved in the efforts to estab- | 
lish such bureaus in Washington. The 
first of these is the possible improve- | 
ment in the substance of bills by having | 
adequate data gathered from all legis- 
lative bodies of the world. The second 
of these is improvement in the form of 
bills through the employment of ex- 
perts who shall consider form alone. 
Twenty-five States now have some 
form of legislative reference work. 
England, Canada, India, and Australia 
have legislative reference departments. 
The proposed Bureau or Bureaus are 
designed to place at the disposal of 
the legislators comprehensive inform- 
ation about legislation on current sub- 
jects and furnish statutory language 
expertly drawn. 

Votes relative to both these refer-| 
enda must be at national headquarters | 
by December 23. 


the rapid development of Canada itself 
as an industrial nation. 


N other pages of this issue will be 

found much reference to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and to related subjects. No attempt 
has been made to cover all speeches. 
Much valuable matter has been of 
necessity left out of our survey, but 
Tue Nation’s Business has _ en- 
deavored to set forth the salient 
facts of the entire waterways situation 
by covering first, the waterway mileag- 
es ; second, the present canal situation ; 
third, projected canals; fourth, aban- 
doned canals; and fifth, the entire 
national appropriations to date. The 
campaign of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress is more than 
one for appropriations. It is a cam- 
paign for national good sense relative 
to a native asset that has not yet been 
subjected properly to utilization. 


| 


| VOLUME has been prepared for | 


the use of the Committee on the | 
| Judiciary of the House of Representa- | 
| tives that should be made into a public | 
\document immediately and rendered | 
‘accessible to the business men of the| 
‘nation. 

Nathan B. Williams of the Arkan- 
sas Bar, has compiled under the Direc- 
tion of J. J. Speight, clerk to the Com- | 
mittee, a volume of 438 pages. It 
includes the laws on trusts and mo- 
nopolies, both domestic and foreign, 
and quote authorities. 

Beginning with the Sherman An- 
titrust law and all amendments that 
have gradually arisen to that law, this 
digest then takes up each state from 
Alabama to Wyoming, quoting the 
constitution wherever the constitution 
of a state refers to business combines, 
then the statutes that have been en- 
acted relative to business combines; 
then decisions where such have been 
rendered. 

In one volume and in accessible 
form, because of the care with which 
it has been compiled a complete sur- 
vey of the whole body of law of the 
United States is available. Further- 
more, the volume contains such laws 
of Australia, Canada, Cape of Good 
Hope, Great Britain, Japan, and New 
Zealand, as are necessary to an under- 
standing of the foreign attitude in 
such matters. 

It is interesting to note that The 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
will renew the effort which it made in 
the last Congress for a_recognition of 
the Principle of the Canadian Com- 
bines Act. Under this plan the Sher- 
man law would be left intact, as it 
stands. The new law would be supple- 
mentary to it and would be in the na- 
ture of an administrative code, where- 
by a speedy determination could be 
reached concerning the legality or il- 
legality of the act or acts alleged to 
be in restraint of trade or creative of 
a monopoly, the decision in each such 
case being based upon a complete 
knowledge of the essential facts in- 
volved, and of their economic effect 
upon the public. 

The Canadian Combines Act is in- 
cluded in the above-mentioned volume. 
This gives added reason for making it 
a public document. 

All members of the National Cham- 
ber could with advantage consider 
these matters and the Administration 
measure (expected shortly) prior to 


A 





the Annual Meeting. 


DEFINITE statement as to the 
final form of the Owen-Glass 
Currency bill cannot be in- 

cluded in this issue of THe NaTION’s 
Business. Since the November issue, 
the attention of the country has been 
distracted by four forms of the bill; 
(1), that passed by the House; (2), 
that representative of the views of the 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate; (3), that 
representative of the views of Senator 
Hitchcock and of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee; (4), the 
amendments embodying the views of 
the Democratic Conference. ‘The first 
and fourth are the only forms that are 
receiving general consideration. 

The Democratic Conference pro- 
poses. many important amendments of 
the Glass bill. The bili is now being 
discussed in committee of the whole 
in the Senate ; will be subject to amend- 
ment in the Senate itself ; will then go 
into conference to settle the vital diff- 
erences that exist between the House 
and Senate forms of the bill:— 
namely, twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
in the House bill ; eight to twelve in the 
Senate bill ; national banks to subscribe 
twenty per cent of their capital stock 
to the stock of the Federal Reserve 
Banks according to the House bill; 
six per cent in the Owen bill (the 
Senate bill would permit the public to 
subscribe to stock in Federal Reserve 
Banks and the funds of the United 
States to be used in case the subscrip- 
tions of banks and the public fall short 
of requirements. ) 

Opposition has arisen to Section 7 
of the Senate bill which provides rela- 
tive to the division of earnings: “and 
of the remaining one-half, fifty per 
centum shall be paid to the United 
States as a franchise tax, and fifty 
per centum shall be paid to the United 
States as a trustee for the benefit of 
depositors in failed national banks, the 
money to be kept in and losses from 
failures to be paid from it as a de- 
positors’ insurance fund under a divis- 
ion of the Treasury to be constituted 
and managed under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” The above pro- 
vision was not in the House bill. 

Individual and organization mem- 
bers will receive immediate informa- 
tion through our Bulletin service rela- 
tive to the bill as it progresses towards 
its final form. 
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corporate activity by law. 


and 13. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


11 ro 13, 1914 


Each session of February 12 will be devoted to the 
broadest possible consideration of all that is involved 
in the Sherman Antitrust Law and the regulation of 


The question of maintain- 


ing re-sale prices will be discussed. © | 
The Committee on Program is carefully considerin 

the other subjects vital to American business which 

should be discussed in the sessions of February 11 


Full announcement of the program will be made 
in the January issue of THe Narion’s- Business and 
sent by other methods in detail to all members. 

Organizations should immediately appoint their 
delegates and notify National Headquarters. 


The Committee on Program: 
Avucust H. Voce, Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. G. 


Homer H. Jonnson, Cleveland, O. 


ra National Councillors will meet Feb’y 10. 


Ruert, Charleston, S. C. 
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The Financial Power of the United States 


Opportunity is taken to place before the business men of the United States fuller detail than is usually 


furnished in connection with annual reports of the Government Departments. 


Below will be found 


important details appearing in the Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 


of the Currency. ‘The tables shed light on the basis for the Federal Reserve Bank. 

















; 1etice | 1898.... 485 . 8a. 688.2) e ai A0utited 

Valuable Banking Statistics =| (923772: ,2°885 | 13278 180-9 | 5,688.2 | States through bank oat amouut 
1908....} 21,346) 1,757.2 613.7 12,784.5 to almost a ; negligible raction O 

aabi905 | _ SAGE 7221| _17,475-7 banking activity. To prove this the 


Comptroller of the Currency includes 
BANKING POWER OF THE UNITED | on page 73 of his report a summary 
gpa STATES ‘of all miscellaneous bank failures out- 
usual interest in view of the prolonged | . side of national banks from 1864 to 
A “ i h hove fig S st b dded j 

discussion of financial problems that; _ *° the above hgures must be a 4 date. There were 2,193 such failures; 
has occupied the thought of Congress | the peter of ee © bse a ‘ah their nominal assets were $554,232,- 
and the nation during the past seven| which number 3,261. neir capital 1s | 988 ; their liabilities $664,858,544. No 
| $65,000,000 ; their surplus $37,000,000) cratistics as to dividends paid are ob- 
months. ; aed 60 Th statistics as to. p 

He includes as unusual information| @"d their deposits $460,000,000. The) trainable this side of 1896, but up to 


. 5 oe bs ss 
the report on the commercial paper of | banking power of the United States! inat time they averaged 45 per cent 
the United States held by national | 


is thus shown to be as follows. 
banks and maturing in 90 days or| 7P 


HE Annual Report of the) 1013...) 
Comptroller of the Currency| 

made direct to the Speaker of | 
the House on December Ist, is of un-| 





/on all claims. 























less. This report was made as of Au- Num | capital, | Surplusand|  peposits. ities! Me | 
gust 9, 1913. Of the total volume of be. | profits. | | | 
A ines tant. | gare | $1,056,019,702 | $988,747,755 | *+$6,021,848.405 $ 22,198,028 | $8,780,641,088 
: , National banks. .....| 147% 056,919,792 TATT55 021,848. 722,125,024 | $8,780,641,098 
paper running for go days or less, ag-| giite.etc., banks... 12433 | SLoss.ove.7os | s9ge.747.755 | *tps.cat.g4s.4ee | $722,128.06 Be 
gregate 56.92 per cent. Of this| Nonreporting banks.) 3.261 65,000,000 | ~ 37,000,000 | 460,000,000 2222522222001. | 562,000,000 
short time paper 18.5 per cent was on NE i ivinscects | 29,254 | 2,161,849,861 | 2,286,839,360 | 18,010,731,188 722,125,024 | 23,181,545,433 
4 4 — 
nd. The figures are here in- as ee 
re 2 J “Includes United States deposits. {Includes postal savings deposits. 
cluded: | 


A. On demand (one or more names) $252,144,881 Since 1900 the banking power of the | 
B. On demand, secured by stocks, 


Pr The Treasury Report 
SAME EE ars cng in cl cawsen see 384,583,183| United States has increased over 117 
- On time (two or more names’... 1,294,695,469 | ner cent. The savings deposits in all| The Annual Report of the Secre. 
. On time, single name, without : b 
other security ........+ee5- sees 773,791,174| banks which are supposed to repre-| ary of the Treasury of December 1, 
he a coer Ta 701,409,037 | Sent chiefly the accumulations of wage | draws attention to the fact that at the 
nara | Comers and other people of moderate) time of the Dayton flood, as a result 
21,431, : . $ : 
—s*| means are of special interest. The) of a telegram received from the chair- 
yet icy lhl da ae 3.428.055.1587 | total of savings deposits was in June| man of the relief committee, “the 
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Maturing in over 90 days .....+++++ 25594,351,440 | 





WE Ss oeas cieeovt cobeet ects $6,022,406,597 
The above report was secured in 
view of the intention to have redis- 
counted commercial paper the basis 
of elastic currency through the pro- 
posed federal reserve banks. Another 
feature of the report of the Comptrol- 
ler deals with the number of nation- 
al banks and their capital on August 
9, 1913. The importance of this re- 
port relates to the demand which 
will be made upon national banks to 
purchase the percentage of the stock 
of the federal reserve banks. In the 
case of the Glass bill as it passed 
the House, this was 20 per cent; in 
the case of the Democratic Conference 
‘bill as now under discussion, it is 
6 per cent. The following report 
therefore, will enable students of the 
subject to calculate immediately the 
relation of the capital of national 
banks to the stocks of the proposed 
Federal Reserve Banks. 








_Number of national banks, classified by capital (paid in), on Aug. 9, 1913. 


last $6,972,069,227, an increase of 
more than seven per cent over June, 
1912. This did not include $211,445, 
687, held by savings banks subject to 
check without notice. No figures are 
available since June, I9II, as to the 
number of savings accounts, but on 
that date there were 17,600,000 such 
accounts on the books of the country 


FIFTY YEARS’ FAILURES 


The Comptroller, through the court- 
esy of the Bradstreets Commercial 
Agency, includes a statement of the 
failures of the state and private 
banks in the year ending June 30 
1913. Forty banks of this character 
were closed, the nominal assets at the 
date of failure being $6,182,295 and 
the liabilities $7,520,527. During the 
year also six national banks became 
insolvent with an aggregate capital 
stock of $4,350,000. The liabilities of 
these banks is not stated by the Comp- 
troller, but he does include a summary 
of all insolvent national banks with- 











Class. Number. | Per cent. | Amount. _| Per cent. 

SOUMON cari ceu ans seRGacalass, oe ecccatens ccee sees 2,037 27.20 $51,082,061 4-84 
Over $25,000 and less than $50,090. . .....csceecees 385 5.14 12,978,450 1.23 
$50,000 and less than $100,000 ..... 12+ . « seceseses 2,339 31.24 125,199,220 11.85 
$100,000 and less than $250,000 ........eeeceeceececes 2,04 27.30 256,198,125 24.25 
$250,000 and less than EE cla. eid k as bia'ee a's és me 6.76 201,882,230 19.11 
$1,000,000 and less than $5,000,000 ......ceeceeceeceee 159 2.12 234,005,700 22.15 
$5,000,000 and over ...........+. ese ecevesccccecsece 18 | 24 175,000,000 16.57. 
I a rr 7,488 100.00 | 1,056,345,786 100.00 











Included in the report of the Comp- 
troller, though not related to his su- 
pervision of national banks, is a re- 
port on the number of banks, their 
capital, circulation and deposits, in 
ten year periods up to 1860 and in five 
year periods from 1863 to date. Thi: 
report gives so vivid an impression of 


the banking strength of the United. 


States as a whole that it is included 
here. 





y 1*e: of | | 
ear. | Banks,| Capital. |Circulation.| Deposits. 
(In millions of dollars.) 
3 2.1 
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& Biss 208 2.2 ok oa bie 
Gee. his 307 102.1 40.6 $31.2 
H pes ek 329 110.1 48.4 39-5 
at ous Or 358.4 106.9 75-6 
on 24 217. 131.3 109. 
ahah 1,562 421. 207.1 253. 
a. see] 1,466 405.0 238.6 393-6 
H sgh | 2,293 486.4 294.9 968.6 
1858 eer 532-9 340.2 1,421.2 
1883. eee 3,229 587.7 300.4 1,717.4 
+ oe 3835 625.6 312.2 2,568.4 
186 ahead 1647 853. T£5.5 3,422.7 
3+++-1° 9,492] 1,091, 1$5.1 _ 4927-3 


out mentioning names, from 1865 tc 
October 31,1913. Five hundred anc 
thirty-one national banks have been 
placed in charge of receivers. The 
capital of all such failed banks agegre- 
gated $90,950,920. The nominal value 
of assets administered by receivers was 
$391,063,051. The total cash realized 
from the liquidation of these assets 
aggregated $190,098,517. From as- 
sessments against stockholders the 
sum of $22,322,747 was realized, re- 
sulting in a total of $212,421,264 to be 
distributed among creditors in pay- 
ment of loans, to meet legal expenses, 
receivers’ salaries, etc. The payments 
to creditors were $141,990,760 and 
proved claims amounting to $203,414,- 
650, thus showing that about seventy 
cents had been repaid to creditors on 
every dollar’s worth of claims, If we 
now regard the figures just mentioned 
and the statement as to private and 
state banks that have failed, it can be 
seen that the losses in the United 





Department designated every nation- 
al bank in the city of Dayton as a 
government depositary, and announ- 
ced that it would deposit in said na- 
tional banks two million dollars of 
government funds to be secured by 
state, municipal, or other local bonds 
ucceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The effect of this action 
was to restore confidence at once. The 


banks re-opened their doors and in-| 


stead of the anticipated need of $2,- 
000,000, the Treasury was called on 
for only $182,000.” 


The Secretary in his report also re- 
‘ers to his announcement early in June 
-elative to the $500,000,000 worth of 
emergency currency, which under the 
yrovisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act of May 30, 1908, were ready for 
mmediate delivery from the Treasury 
in Washington. The Secretary says 
‘The relief occasioned by this an 
10uncement was instantaneous. Con- 
fidence of the banks in their ability to 
neet the demands of their customers 
was largely restored * * * none 
of the five hundred million dollars of 
currency was applied for by the 
banks.” 


He also refers to the determination 
n July to deposit from $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000 of government funds 
n the national banks in those parts of 
the country where the necessity for 
funds to move the crops exist. He 
says: “It isa characteristic of our im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory banking 
system that the very prosperity of the 
country becomes, at times, a menace, 
because of the apprehended inability 
of the banks to meet the seasonal de- 
mand for the large amounts of monev 
required to move a bounteous har 
vest.” The secretary’s report shows 
that the allotment of funds mentioned 
above totaled $46,500,000. The distri- 
bution was south and southwest, $22,- 
550,000; middle and northwest $19,- 
000,000; Pacific coast and Rocky 


Mountain $4,950,000. The security for| T 
such deposits was high class commer- 
cial paper “accepted at sixty-five per 
cent of its face value, bearing the en- 
dorsement of the depositary hank 
This wasanunprecedented step because 
commercial paper hal never before 


been accepted as security for govern- 
ment deposits.” 

The closing portion of the Secre- 
tary’s report sets forth as usual a 
group of statistical tables covering 
every phase of national finances. The 
table on page 109 shows that the re- 
ceipts of the government for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, were per capita 
$7.44. Higher recent years were IQII, 
$7.46; 1910, $7.48; 1907, $7.70; 1901, 
$7.56. The disbursements of the gov- 
ernment per capita in 1913 were $7.01. 


* Higher recent years were 1910, $7 30; 


1909, $7.45; 1908, $7.10. On page 
132, it is shown that the expenses of 
collecting internal revenue in the year 
ending June 30, 1913, were 1% per 
cent. of the amount collected. Be- 
tween 1879 and the present, the 
amount has been less only once 
and that in 1901 when the _ ex- 
penses of collecting amounted to 1.43 
per cent. Great variation exists in the 
expenses by districts; the most expen- 
sive collecting in the year under dis- 
cussion was in the Arkansas district 
where it amounted to 14.5 per cent. 
The South Carolina district came next 
with 13.1 per cent. The least expen- 
sive districts are, generally speaking, 
those in which the greatest collections 
are made. The record for the year 
belongs to the First New York and 
the Fifth New Jersey where the ex- 
pense of making collections was one 
half of one per cent. The nearest ap- 
proaches to these records were held 
‘by the First Michigan, the Seventh 
‘Indiana and Eighth Illinois, where 
the expenses of collecting for the year 
were three-fifths of one per cent. 

The expenses of collecting customs 
/received in the year ending June 30, 
I9QI3 were 3.23 per cent. This is a 
slight reduction over the preceding 
‘year. The effect of the customs re- 
| organization will not appear until the 
‘report of the Secretary in December, 
| 1914, for the organization took effect 
| July rst, 1913. 

The corporation tax, which will be 
superseded by the income tax, made 
the following showing for the four 
years, 1910 to 1913. The figures for 
1910 were $20,951,780.97; for I9QITI, 
$33,516,976.59; for 1912, $28,593,- 
303.73; for 1913, $35,006,299.84. 





Income and Expenditures 


N discussions relative to the new tariff 
| (H. R. 3321) and its expected effects 
: as a producer of revenue, it was def- 
initely estimated that under the new tariff 
the income of the United States for 1914 
will be $1,029,000,000 and for 1915 $1,026,- 
200,000. The estimated expenditures for these 
two years as stated during the tariff dis- 
cussion will be $1.013,000,000 and $1,008,000,- 
000. To accomplish the results indicated above 
departmental economies will be essential, for 
the appropriations since 1910 have all ex- 
ceeded the estimated appropriations for 1914 
and 1915. The appropriations in the years 
past were as follows: 


NE Ne ne $1,028,506,570.04 
Sell EE ee ea, Sele 1,027,901,629.18 
ES a 1,026,682,881.72 
AAS > a ee ee I,019,412,710.91 


In the debate between Mr. Cannon and 
Mr. Fitzgerald on March 4, 1913, the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, were discussed as amounting to 


$ I ,098,647,960.2 I, 


The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
Annual Report places the total estimated 
appropriations for 1915 at $1,108,681,777.02. 
he Secretary also estimates a surplus of 
ordinary receipts of $26,000,000, which 
“should meet payments for the Panama 
Canal appropriations as submitted for the 
year IgI5s.” 

The groups of figures shown above 
demonstrate the need of a budgetary 
system, 
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Our Growing Neighbor on the North 


The realization that Canada is our second best customer and the recognition 
of how rapid has been her growth and how thorough her mode of develop- 


ment, will prove interesting to the majority of our people. 


What she 


has, what she is doing, what we may expect are all summarised in this page 


and the next. 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce of the De- 

partment of Commerce has, 
in press, a report on the commerce and 
industries of Canada and Newfound- 
land. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the scope and thoroughness 
of this report. 

It has been prepared by Mr. A. G. 
Robinson who earlier prepared re- 
port Number 61, dealing with Cuba’ 
and Report Number 67, dealing with 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. The report now 
referred to sets forth in a concise 
manner the information that all bus- 
iness men of the United States should | 
have concerning commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions in the Dominion 
of Canada. The subject is covered 
in every phase. The statistical tables 
included are based in almost all cases 
upon official compilations. The re- 
port brings together the essentials of 
a full understanding of the Dominion. | 
Commercial organizations and busi-| 
ness men interested in Canadian trade 
should have this report in their librar- 
ies at the earliest possible moment. 


UNITED STATES EMIGRANTS 


Canada’s population, now 8,000,000, 
is practically that of the United States 
a hundred years ago. The notable 
gain in numbers has occurred in the 
last ten years and it has come largely 
through immigration. A large per- 
centage of the new arrivals have come 
from the United States. Mr. Robin-| 
son shows that between 1906 and IgIT 
the arrivals from the United States. 
were 524,305 and that these took with 
them in cash and effects a total. value 
of $575,359,405 or an average of near- | 
ly $1,100 per capita. Commenting 
upon this, Mr. Robinson says: 

“A superficial glance suggests that Can- | 
ada’s gain in this respect means a consider- 
able loss in wealth and citizenship for the) 
United States. A more careful analysis | 
shows clearly that the experience is not 
without its compensation to this country. 
Much of the trade demand of those who 
cross the line is for Américan-made goods, | 
and the record of our exports shows the 
influence of many of Canada’s new settlers. 
Moreover, it -is- altogether better for this 
country, commercially, that Canada’s north- 
west be the home of millions of industrious | 
and prosperous people than that it remain 
the vast and unused prairie that it was 20 


years ago.” 

The great immigration into Canada 
has resulted from expe«a‘litures by the 
Lo: 1inion Government for ‘he encour- 
avement of immigratio. Since the 
time of the federation in 1867, the Do- 
minion government has spent $16,000,- 
000, in this direction. Between 1905 
and 1911, the average has Leen $900,- 
000 yearly, in addition to the liberal 
inducements in the matter of trarspor- 
tation rates and homesteading. 

TRANSPORTATION’ ROUTES 

Mr. Robinson shows that much of 
the railway construction in Canada 
was originally made possible through 
the government guarantee of bonds or 
by direct government ownership. The 
Grand Trunk represented a bond guar- 
antee offer; the Canadian Pacific was 
rendered possible by liberal subsidies 
and extensive land grants. There are 
now 26,727 miles of railway in oper- 
ation in Canada. In this connection 
special attention is drawn to certain 
new shipping routes which are under 


consideration in Canada. One is a 
railway from the western grain fields 
to a port on the Hudson Bay for con- 
nection with vessels for Europe. ‘The 
Hudson Bay route is practicable and 
reasonably safe for ordinary iron 
steamships from about July 20 to Nov- 
ember 1 each year. Something less 
than five hundred miles of railways 
would serve to connect Fort Churchill 
on Hudson Bay with the lines now 
crossing the wheat fields and pastures 
of the western provinces. This route, 
if completed, would shorten the dis- 
tance from Winnepeg to Liverpool 
over 600 miles, the Montreal route be- 
ing 4,228 miles and the Hudson Bay 
route 3,626 miles. 


CANAL IMPROVEMENT 


Associated with the endeavor to im- 
prove shipping routes, is the long pro- 
posed and frequently discussed canal 
between Georgian Bay and Ottawa, 
a short cut from the Great Lakes to 
tide-water. The length of this canal 
or canalization will be 440 miles, of 
which some 346 miles is already a 
natural channel, leaving only 28 miles 
of canal cuts and 66 miles for im- 
proved channels. 
western side of the summit level would 
be 99 feet and on the eastern side 659 
feet. The route to London for car- 
goes would be 806 miles less than the 
present route via the Great Lakes 
and Montreal. Incidentally a great 
water power would be developed. 

Any consideration of Canada as a 
rival to the United States in transpor- 
tation must take in the canal systems. 
This was particularly emphasized at 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington, December 3 to 5, 
by the speech of Hon. John D. Hazen, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries on 
“The Waterways of Canada.” The 
total length of canals in Canada is 
1,594 statute miles. The volume of 
traffic through the canals in 
amounted to 47,587,245 tons, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over the tonnage 
of 1911. The various canal systems 


play an essential part in Canadian traf- | 
fic movement in overcoming the 600) 
feet difference in land elevation be-| 


tween Montreal and the upper Lakes. 


CANADA AS A PRODUCER 


Sixteen pages of Mr. Robinson’s 
valuable monograph are devoted to the 


discussion of Canada as a producer. | Iron and stee! products ...... aE NIE Ren 8 ROW 


Naturally under agriculture and live 
stock he gives special attention to the 
remarkably rapid development of the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. He shows that Canada in 
the last ten years has practically quad- 
rupled its wheat crop. He refer: to 
the statement of Sir Wilfred Laurier 
in 1902 at a banquet in Iondon, when 
he affirmed “There is sufficient land in 


Canada to feed the whole of Great) 


Britain and of Europe.” Since that 
time the annual wheat output has risen 
from 150,000,000 bushels to 600,000- 
000 bushels. It is estimated that in the 
three Provinces named above are 171,- 
000,000 acres of land suitable for 
wheat cultivation. Quotation is here 
made from Mr. Robinson: 


“The Canadian increase in recent years 
has excited no little apprehension in this 
country that our northern neighbor would, 
at no distant day, produce wheat in a quan- 


tity that would materially lower the price 


The lift on the’ 


I9I2) 


of the grain here, to the injury, if not to 
| the ruin, of producers in the United States. 
|No proper ground appears for any anxiety. 
Canada and other countries will increase 
their supply and the world demand will, in 
more than probability, keep pace with the 
|output. All the wheat that Canada will 
produce will be needed and by the time, 
many years hence, when Canada may be a 
producer of 800,000,000 bushels a year, 
there will be people who want it. 
time every advance in the Canadian wheat 
crop means an increase in. demand for farm 
implements, clothing, household equipment, 
automobiles, and a thousand other manufac- 
tured articles of use, necessity, or luxury. 
For an important percentage of the require- 
ment in those lines the Canadian farmers 
will and practically must. come to the mer- 
chants and manfuacturers of the United 
States.” 

The monograph also deals exhaust- 
ively under the heading “Canada as a 
producer” with forest products, fish- 
|eries, mining and manufactures. All 
| the statistics brought together on these 
‘subjects are vitally interesting to the 


‘United States. 


MANUFACTURING GROWTH 


_ To indicate the growth of Canada 
in manufactured products, the statis- 
tics from 1871 to 191I are here ii- 
cluded. 

“1871, $21,617,773 ; 1881, $309,575,068 ; 1891, 
$460,847,886 ; 1901, $481,053,375; 1906, $718,- 
352,603; 1911, $1,165,975,639. It should be 
|noted that the census figures for manufac- 
tures are for the year preceding the census 
year; thus, the output of $1,165,975,639 was 
that of the calendar year 1910, as taken in 
June, 1911.” | ; : 

One entire page is given to a sta- 
tistical summary of the principal in- 
dustries, comparing the values for 
| 1891, 1901 and 1911. As evidence of 
the growth of Canada’s manufacturing 
‘in many varied lines there has been 
taken from Mr. Robinson’s figures a 
list of all industries that in 1891, 1901, 
and rg1r exceeded a value of $10,- 
000,000 in output. There were nine 
'such in 1891, ten in 1901 and twenty- 
eight in 1911, as follows: 


INDUSTRIES 


Bread, biscuits and confectionery 
Butter and cheese 
Preserved fish 
Flour and.-grist.. mill products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
| Sugar refining 
| Men’s clothing (custom) 
| Men’s clothing .(factory) 
| Women’s clothing (custom) 
Women’s clothing (factory) 
Cotton goods 
| Hats, caps and furs 
| Hosiery and knit goods 
| Boilers and engines 
‘oundry and machine-shop tools 


| Furniture and upholstered goods 
| Roots and shoes . 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished 
Paper oe 
Printing and book-binding 
Printing and publishing 

Distilled liquors 

Malt liquors 

Smelting 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Carriages and wagons 

Cars and car-works 

Agricultural implements : 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 


Mean- | 


| United States (1903, $137,605,195 ; 


Special attention is drawn to her waterway expenditures. 


quick development it will be achieved by 
a large influx of American capital and labor, 
inventive and organizing energy. What is 
already happening makes this manifest. Into 
the new manufactures of Ontario and Que- 
bec the French Canadians, who hitherto had 
sought wage labor in the mills of New Eng- 
land, are steadily moving back, and not a 
little skilled American labor is following. 
But far more important is the flow into the 
the Dominion of American capital and bus- 
iness enterprise. A large proportion of the 
big manufacturers and railroad men are 
American born, and the training and business 
ideas they bring are imported from the 
States. (Canada Today, p. 52 et seq.) 

The spirit of America expressed in the 
constant pressure toward new and better 
land of covrse brings many common factors 
of American life to the fore. The Ameri- 
canization of Canada is sometimes spoken 
of as if it were an intrusion or invasion of 
alien institutions. No such thing. The 
simple fact is that Canada is American; her 
climate, soil, flora, and fauna, her people 
and their ways of life are so nearly related 
that political divergence is of comparative- 
ly small significance in any broad estimate 
of the present and probable future of the 
Canadian nation. I wish to emphasize the 
important fact that the new Canadian boom 
is simply another large outburst of the 
energy which has made the United States 
what it is today.” 


CANADA AS A BUYER 


The closing portion of the mono- 
graph, in so far as it deals with Can- 
ada, sets forth statistically the com- 
merce of Canada as a buyer, as a 
seller, and as a trader with the United 
States. It is shown that notwith- 
standing the enormous increase in 
Canada’s domestic production, the re- 
quirements of its people have far out- 
run ability to meet those requirements 
from domestic sources. The purchases 
from abroad have more than doubled 
in the decade. The total imports for 
consumption in Canada for 1903 were 
$223,790,516. In 1913.they were $675- 
428,168. About 90 per cent of all its 
imports comes from four countries 
only : 





1891 1901 1gII 


$25,566,691 
37,232,969 
12,309,237 
82,494,826 
41,208,796 
21,260,011 
8,724,063 
25,020,865 
5,943,997 
15,083,345 
24,584,931 
11,155,103 
13,393,854 
11,873,903 
45,611,416 
34,613,710 
12,369,366 
33,987,248 
19,972,178 
14,109,014 
11,858,500 
13,323,294 
12,064,459 
12,468,500 
33,669,700 
1753441543 
11,766,882 
16,630,634 
20,722,722 
15,021,841! 


| $15,433,198 | $11,637,308 , 


29,462,402 

8,025,630 
31,835,873 
22,217,984 
12,595,000 


10,697,879 
7:973:595 
51,883,286 
7,132,831 
11,627,100 
22,648,583 8,775,439 
8,980,291 
4,368,580 
2,190,627 
12,033,052 
5,876,467 
3,857,519 
4,626,214 
15,292,445 
6,912,457 
6,949,384 
18,481,216 
| 312,068,600 
. 4,380,776 
2,748,356 
10,319,241 | 
1,620,418 
6,204,250 | 
7,082,384 
§+332,151 
6,650,912 
319545172 
955975389 
3,032,252 


8,741,724 
4,984,941 
1,982,687 
2,452,978 
17,191,430 
4,380,010 
7:706,093 
18,990,381 
11,536,860 
2,575:447 
2,093,393 
8,318,094 | 
2,199,600 
55717,873 
3,046,240 
3,367,204 
9,744,416 
9,460,525 
7:493,624 








AMERICANIZATION OF CANADA 


Mr. Robinson has included a quo- 
tation from J. A. Hobson, an English 
writer and lecturer, regarding the 
“ Americanization of Canada.” 


“It is evident that Canadian life is approx- 
imating more and more to that of her pow- 
erful neighbor, and if the rapid manufac- 
turing growth which she anticipates takes 
place, the qualities and defects, industrial 
and political, of the United States will also 
be those of Canada. For it is not merely 
a case of imitation and of common needs 
and growth; if Canada is really destined to 





1913, $441.155,855) ; United Kingdom 

| (1903, $58,869,901; 1913, $138,659, 
429) ; France (1903, $6.580.029; 1913, 
$15,379,764) ; Gernany (1903, $12, 
| 282,637; 1913, $14,214,547). 

All other countries supplied imports 
for Canada in 1913 to the amount of 
| $66,018,573. Approximately 65 per 
‘cent of Canada’s merchandise im- 
‘ports are secured from the United 
'States, which has supplied more than 
| fifty per cent from 1896 onward: 

_ Tt may be said that Canada now 
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Our Growing Neighbor 
( Continued) 
stands second on the list of foreign 


consumers of products of the United 
States. “If from the accounts of both 


the United Kingdom and Canada,” | 


says Mr. Robinson, “there is omitted 
the item of raw cotton of which the 


Canada stands at the head of the list 
with a long lead in the amount of 
purchase from this country.” 


LITTLE, EFFECT ON PRICES 


Mr. Robinson -very carefully ana- 
lyzes the widespread fear that the 


change in the fiscal arrangements in| 


the United States will result in a flood 


of food stuff from Canada. He regards | 
this fear as having little support in| 


fact and thus indicates that the cost 


of living in the United States will not | 
be affected by the importation of free | 
articles of food stuffs from Canada. | 
A direct quotation from Mr. Robin- | 


son follows: 
“It does not appear that such commodities, 


regarded broadly, are or can be produced | 


and sold in Canada appreciably cheaper than 
in the United States. Moreover, in a num- 
ber of important articles cf food, there is 
an increasing relative shortage in the Can- 
adian output and an increasing draft on 


foreign supplies. This is notably the case. 


in articles classed as provisions. In the 
five-year period 1902-1906, inclusive, Cana- 


da’s exports of butter averaged $6,000,000 a | 


year; in 1913 exports of Canadian butter 
were valued at $223,578. In the same five- 
year period egg exports averaged $1,100,- 
000; in 1913 they were $35,319. In those 
five earlier years butter imports averaged 
$112,000 and egg imports $139,000; for 1913 
the figures are, respectively, $2,082,000 and 
$2,783,665. In 1903 Canada exported $15,- 
906,000 worth of bacon and hams, and in 
1913, $5,673,500 worth. Imports of those 
articles for the same vears were, respective- 
ly, $411,068 and $1,946,278. From 1903 to 
1913, exports of lard dropped from $236,000 
to $5,500, while imports of lard increased 
from $44,500 to $1,520,000. Canada’s out- 
flow of these and numerous other commod- 


ities decreases while the inflow increases. | 


A large percentage of Canada’s new popu- 
lation is employed in shops and factories 


and is busy in the fields of the west produc- | 


ing wheat and oats. The gain in producers of 
hogs, poultry, dairy products, and garden 
truck does not keep pace with the producers 
in the wheat fields, the mines, the forests, 
and the factories. The situation is fairly 
indicated by a summary of imports, thus: 


Articles 1903 1913 
Breadstuffs ......... $5,456,136 $11,633,315 
"gee eat ae 1,277,513 2,487,375 
fy eer ee eae 4,714,032 16,451,940 | 
pe ie 1,714,168 12,026,930 | 
Vegetables ......... 704,423 3,242,214 


This is one of the conditions of Canada’s 
growth, as it has been and to large extent 
still is one of the conditions of expansion 
on our own side of the border. A large 
part of the industry of the Dominion has 
been and is in the nature of construction, 


of investment in the form of money and of | 


labor.: The soundness of the investment is 
beyond any reasonable doubt. It has in- 
volved heavy imports, but will in proper 
time yield abundant return.” 


CANADA AS A SELLER 


Canada as a seller has clos€ connec- 
tion with the United States. Of the 
total exportation of the last ten years. 
51 per cent went to the United King- 
dom from Canada and 36.5 per cent 
went to the United States, leaving 
only 12.5 per cent shipped to all other 
countries of the world. Mr. Robin- 
son includes two pages analyzing the 
markets for the principal Canadian 
products and concludes as follows: 

“From the foregoing record of various 
shipments of merchandise the question nat- 
urally arises as to what Canada would do 
without the market of its big neighbor on 
the South, and, conversely, in numerous 
instances, what the big neighbor would do 
if it did not and could not draw on the 
resources across its northern border. The 
interchange in commodities, both ways, is 
of immeasurable benefit to both countries, 
and suggests, at least, the eminent desir- 
ability of fostering by all reasonable means 


the commerce northward and southward. | 


| 

| HE speech of the Hon. John D. 
| Hazen, Minister for Marine 
| and Fisheries of Canada, was 
‘one of the most impressive utterances 


gress in Washington. Mr. Hazen, 


under the heading “Canada—Its Wa-_| 


terways,” discussed at length all the 
natural and artificial waterway facili- 
ties of the Dominion of Canada, de- 
tailed the harbor facilities, and 
thoroughly outlined the proposed work 
in the near future. This remarkable 
survey is too long for inclusion in 
(‘THE NarTIon’s BUusINEss. There 
|were a number of points, however, 


that should be noted by the business 
forces of America. 

It should be explained that the con- 
trol of waterways is somewhat divided 
under the Canadian form of Govern- 
ment organization. Dredging is under 
the Minister of Public Works. Rail- 
way terminals in harbors are under 


|The control of all harbors and shipping 
rests with the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. 


MONTREAL HARBOR AND CHANNEL 


Montreal Harbor, which lies goo 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, was 
fully described. Seventeen of the 
piers offer berthing accommodations 
of a thousand feet along their sides, so 
that two ocean going vessels may berth 
on one side of the pier, and a vessel of 
the largest dimensions afloat could lie 
at these piers, provided a sufficient 
depth of water is at all times available. 
There is a total berthing space in 
Montreal Harbor of nearly fourteen 
miles. 

In describing the grain elevators at 
Montreal, Mr. Hazen showed that the 
‘Commissioners of the Harbor had 
‘erected two elevators ; Number 2 “with 
two marine legs built on a separate 
jetty,” is capable of unloading from 
two vessels, one on each side; 55,000 
bushels an hour may be lifted by these 
legs. ‘The same elevator can unload 
cars at the rate of 240 in ten hours, the 
‘grain being automatically weighed. 
Grain can be conveyed to vessels from 


\time at the rate of 30,000 bushels an 
‘hour, or to ten steamers at the same 
time at the rate of 15,000 bushels an 
‘hour. The grain is carried by means 
‘of belting to the vessels lying in 19 
different berths; about ten miles of 
belting is used. A new floating dock 
‘has recently been added to the Mon- 
treal equipment. It is a thousand feet 
long and five hundred feet in breadth. 


It is to be expected that as Canada grows 
competition for its trade will become con- 
tinually keener. This means competition 
not only with other foreign countries and 
with England but, as wel!, competition with 
the domestic industries of the Dominion. 
Unquestionably, our sales to Canada will 
increase greatly in the coming years, but 
it is less certain that they will continue the 
pace of recent years. With the completion 
of great railway lines now under construc- 
tion there must come at least a halt in rail- 
road building and a slackening of orders 
for construction material. For equipment 
there is always a market, but some of that 
will be supplied by Canadian shops. But 
the completion of the lines will bring in a 
larger population, with many needs an 
wants that can not be supplied from domes- 
tic sources. While Canada will become, as 
has the United States, more and more ‘eco- 
nomically independent, it will repeat our ex- 
perience of new and larger demands upon 
foreign markets. In brief, there can be no 
doubt that the Dominion will, though prob- 
ably on somewhat smaller scale, repeat the 
experience of the United States in most of 
the departments of its economic life.” 

The closing fourteen pages of the 
monograph deal with the commerce 


and industries of Newfoundland. 





United Kingdom is a large purchaser \of the Tenth Rivers and Harbors Con- | 
nit - >| 


the Minister of Railways and Canals. | 


this elevator, to five ocean ships at one | 


\Its lifting capacity is 28,000 tons. It 
will accommodate a vessel drawing 
'thirty feet of water. 

The ship channel on the St. Law- 
rence extends from Montreal to what 
is known as the “l’raverse” below Que- 
bec. It is a thirty foot channel; 108 
miles of dredging has been done. It 
is 450 feet wide in the straight parts ; 
500 to 700 feet at the bends, and a 
thousand feet wide below Quebec. 
This whole channel is now being dred- 
ged to a thirty-five foot depth and 
thirteen miles have been completed. 
The total cost of the channel, including 
working plant to date, has been about 
$16,000,000. Very large additions to 
this amount are expected. Quebec 
harbor affords wharf accommodations 
for twenty-five to thirty ocean vessels 
drawing from 24 to 40 feet of water. 
The present dry-dock at Quebec is 
600 feet long, but another has just been 
commenced which when completed will 
be equal to the largest in the world. It 
will be 1,150 feet long over all, 120 
feet wide over all, and 4o feet over the 
sill at ordinary high water. 


OTHER HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Hazen then described the exten- 
sive developments which are going on 
in other harbors, beginning with Saint 
John in the Bay of Fundy. Immense 
expenditures are being made at that 
point, one contract alone amounting 
to $7,500,000. At Halifax Harbor, 
three wharves are under construction. 
“A few days ago a contract for im- 
proved deep water terminals was en- 
tered into by the Government of Can- 
ada at a figure of over $5,200,000.” 
The harbors on the Lakes, beginning 
with Fort William and Port Arthur 
on Lake Superior were also described. 
At Port Arthur alone one thousand 
cars of grain can be unloaded in 24 
hours and 4,000,000 bushels loaded in 
‘the same time into vessels. “70,442,- 
209 bushels of grain were received at 
these ports during the months of Sep- 
tember and October of this year, an 
‘increase over last year’s receipts of 
43,351,151 bushels,” or a gain of more 
than 115 per cent. 

At Toronto harbor much money has 
been spent in the past. Work is now 
being undertaken the estimated ex- 
penditure of which, to be divided be- 
tween the Dominion Government and 
the city, will be about $12,000,000. 


The project includes the building of | 


permanent docks and an industrial dis- 
trict will be established. Into this 
district a ship channel 6,800 feet long 
by 400 feet wide and 24 feet in depth 
will be dredged and will terminate in 
a basin 1,000 feet square to have three 
miles of dockage accommodation. 

Mr. Hazen’s descriptions of the Pa- 
cific harbors were also interesting. 
At Vancouver, the government ‘is 
spending $1,500,000 on improving the 
harbor and building a wharf 800 feet 
long with a width of 300 feet. At 


Victoria, the government is proposing | 


'to make improvements to cost $4,000,- 
ooo. “The improvement scheme com- 
prises the building of wharves and 
piers inside the breakwater to accom- 
/modate ocean going vessels which will 
| pass on their way through the Panama 
| Canal on its completion.” 


CANALS OF CANADA 


Eight pages of Mr. Hazen’s speech 
dealt with the canals of Canada. 


“Canada was a pioneer in connecting 
four of the Great Lakes by the build- 
ing of the first Welland Canal between 
It had a depth of 
Between 1872 and 1887 


1824 and 1833. 
eight feet. 








Canadian Harbors, Rivers and Canals 
Impressive Expenditures by 8,000,000 People 


‘a new canal was constructed at that 
point having a depth of fourteen feet. 

“The New Welland Canal is already 
under construction, and it is hoped 
that it will be completed in about tive 
years time. It is estimated the work 
will cost in the neighborhood of fifty 
million dollars; when constructed, 
steamers of much larger bulk than at 
present will be able to pass from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario. The _ total 
length of the canal will be 25 miles, 
and the difference in level between the 
two lakes, 325 and one-half feet, will 
be overcome by seven lift locks each 
having a lift of 46 and one-half feet. 
These locks are to be 800 feet long by 
So feet wide in the clear and with 30 
feet of water over the mitre sills at 
extreme low stages of water. ‘The 
width of the canal at the bottom will 
be 200 feet, and while at first the 
canal reaches will be excavated to a 
depth of 25 feet only all structiires will 
be sunk to a 30 foot depth; so that the 
canal can be deepened at any future 
date by the simple process of dredging 
out the reaches.” 

Mr. Hazen explained that after the 
original Welland Canal enterprise, the 
next great step in fresh water naviga- 
tion on the part of Canada was the 
building of the first lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1853 to 1855. In 1888, Canada 
commenced the construction of a sec- 
ond canal at Sault Ste. Marie which 
was completed in 1895. It provides a 
depth of about nineteen feet. 

Mr. Hazen described the various 
canals constructed between Montreal 
and lake Superior and also all other 
canalization that has taken place in the 
Dominion. During the progress of his 
speech, he made the following state- 
ment: 

“The Canadian canal system repre- 
sents a capital cost of $104,000,000. 
If to this, however, is added the capi- 
tal cost of harbors, the dredging of 
channels, lighthouses, bouys, ete., it 
will be found that Canada has con- 
tributed upwards of $365,000,000 all 
told for the establishment of means 
for transportation by water. ‘That isa 
ubstantial amount for a people of eight 
millions. Going a step further, and 
taking in railways, it transpires that 
Canada has aided transportation to the 
extent of over $1,200,000,000.” 





International Amity 


ON. S. J. Robins, Secretary to 

the Minister of the Interior 

of Canada, addressed the As- 
sociation of Commerce in Chicago No- 
vember 26. The following quotation 
from his remarks is of national in- 
TEPest : 

“And, if you take the past decade, 
what do you find? Take the past ten 
years. Your trade with Canada has 
increased by 235 per cent; your trade 
with Germany by 89 per cent; your 
trade with France by 54 per cent; and 
/your trade with the United Kingdom 
| by 14 per cent. Canada is $46,000,000 
jahead of Germany, which takes third 
| place as vour customer in the markets 
of the world. Remember, moreover, 
that you have six hundred millions of 
| dollars invested in Canada at the pres- 
lent time, which is a very remarkable 
| fact—about one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars in branch factories and 
warehouses. 

Since 1905 you have invested some- 
thing like a hundred and twenty-eight 
million dollars in government, muni- 
cipal, and industrial bonds.” 


2d Annual§ Meeting, 
Washington, 
February 11-13, 1914. 
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The Nation’s Heritage of Great Waterways 


The Tenth Annual Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress will serve as a reason for 
drawing national attention to the vast water transportation possibilities of the United States; to the canals 
that are projected and their status; to the canals that exist and their comparative unimportance because of a 
lack of standardization; to the cost of what we have done; to the need of terminal development; and to 
the poor showing we make when compared with Canada and the expenditures of her smaller population. 


Hf roth Annual Convention of 

the National Rivers and Har- 

bors Congress was held in 
Washington December 3, 4 and 5. It 
made a distinct addition to national 
knowledge of the waterways problem, 
for the program was so arranged as 
to bring forward in proper order the 
waterways of Canada, then of the) 
Lakes, then of the coast from Maine 
to Texas and from California to 
Washington, and then of the in- 
terior. Those who attended the con- 
vention, therefore, had brought before 
them in a vivid manner the entire 
waterway problem of the United) 
States. 

No feature of the various addresses 
was more steadily applauded than the 
references made to the control of 
terminal facilities by municipalities. In. 
fact, at one stage in the proceedings | 
the President of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, Senator Joseph 
FE. Ransdell, announced emphatically 
that he thought Congress would be dis- 
inclined to make appropriations for 
rivers that were not used or whose 
terminal facilities were withheld from 
public control. 

Another distinctive feature of the 
meeting was that all references to rail- 
roads were qualified by the statement 
that no antagonism to railways was 
intended by the advocacy of waterway 
improvement. The key-note in this 
direction was struck at the opening 
session by Secretary Lane who stated 
that there could be no policy adopted 
against the real interests of the rail- 
roads: “They are vital to our life; 
they make us interdependent econom- 
ically; it is a high national duty to 
protect the interests of such great en- 
terprises.” Mr. Lane remarked, as 
part of his informa! message in rep- 
resenting the President of the United 
States, that we must have free harbors 
and that no private interest ought to 
control those harbors that give access 
to the ocean. 

President Ransdel. in his annual re- 
port made three distinct points ; first, 
relative to terminal control; second, 
the approximation of a standard of 
depths, particularly in the intra-coastal 
canals, and third, that the abutments 
of bridges must not be permitted to 
encroach upon the streams or rivers 
since, unquestionably, some of the 
flood conditions in Ohio in the past 
year were due to the invasion of the 
natural beds of the streams by perma- 
nent obstacles. 


NEW YORK BARGE CANAL 


State Senator Hill set before the 
Congress the details of the New York 
Barge canal which will shortly be com- 
pleted and which represents an initial 
xpenditure by the State itself of 
$101,000,00 The statistics of this 
canal structure are here compared 


YD. 


with the Panama Canal: 
!TEM | Barce Cana | PANAMA CANAL 
Length ; ; 540 miles | 50 miles 
lockage lift . | r,050 feet 170 feet 
Cost 1 $127,800,000 | $375,000,000 
Eexcavatior “st 1/4,100,000 | 203,710,000 
cu. yds. | cu. yds. 

Work begu «| April24,1905| May 4, 1904. 
Built by ; State. Nation. 
Poy ulation 9,000,000 90,000,000 

| $14 Bh : ee 


Mr. Hill mentioned, at the same 
time, the fact that the State of Illinois 


had spent $20,000,000 on canal work, 
his reference being to the Chicago 
drainage canal which ultimately will 
serve water-borne commerce in the 
Mississippi Valley providing other 
projected canalization is undertaken. 
This is referred to elsewhere. The 
attention of our readers is particularly 
drawn to the above statistics and then 
to the statements made by Mr. Hazen 
of Canada, which will be found in 
another page. It will be seen that 
the barge canal at 12 feet is our na- 
tion’s answer to the Welland Canal 
with a present draft of 25 feet anda 
projected draft of 30 feet. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. Wm. S. McNary spoke on the 
subject of “What Improved Water- 
ways would mean to New England.” 
He made the point that not a single 
city in New England owes its birth 
to railroads; that New England de- 
pends almost solely on waterway im- 
provements for cheap transportation, 
that it is a great manuacturing terri- 
ory and really a great terminal by 
reason of the fact that it has more 
natural harbors than any other equal 
length of our coast. He made refer- 
ence to the early completion of the 
Cap Cod Canal which project involves 
a canal 12 miles long, 25 feet deep, to 
connect Massachusetts Bay with Buz- 
zards Bay, shorten the route between 
New York and Boston by 63 miles 
and save the great risks of the outside 
passage. 


THE ATLANTIC COAST 


The address of Representative John 
H. Small, of North Carolina, was par- 
ticularly illuminating as to the wisdom 
of undertaking the development of in- 
tra-coastal canals. His subject was 
“From Sandy Hook to Cape Look- 
out.” His statements however, cov- 
ered the whole Atlantic coast and he 
made these points: that 148 rivers find 
the sea on the Atlantic Seaboard ; that 


these rivers have 5,365 navigable miles, | 


that the completion of the intra-coastal 
canal would link all these rivers in such 
a way as to permit water transporta- 
tion in unbroken cargoes from cities 
on one river to cities on another, pro- 
viding a standard of depth be given 
to the intra-coastal canal. He also 
showed that the services of the intra- 


coastal canal would permit, without | 


risk, the gathering of cargoes at main 
shipping points and would thus serve 
the immense agricultural territory 
which lies near the coast but which in 
many cases has no railroad facilities. 


THE GULF COAST 


The address of Senator Fletcher of 
Florida pertained to “From the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic.” 

“Beginning at New Orleans, the Lake 
Borgne Canal has passed into the hands of 
the Alabama & New Orleans Transporta- 
tion Company, and they have improved it 
and are building sixteen steel barges of 
1,000 tons capacity, to navigate the inlan 
waterways to the Gulf Coast. Some $50,- 
000, T think, has been expended on the bar 
at Grants Pass between Mississippi Sound 
and Mobile Bay, and the waterway is in 
shape from New Orleans to Mobile Bay. 
At the last session of Congress, the Pensa- 
cola Commercial Association secured an 
order for a special report on the Pensacola- 
Mobile canal to connect Mobile and Pensa- 
cola bays; we are informed on good author- 
ity that this report will be favorable. The 


cost will be about $380,000. An appropria- 
tion was secured for the improvement of 
Santa Rosa Sound connecting Pensacola 

3ay and Choctawhatchee Bay, and the work 
has been completed. A report has been 
made.on the cut between Choctawhatchee 
and St. Andrews bays, and is unfavorable. 
Total appropriation has been made for the 
canal between St. Andrews Bay and the 
Apalachicola River, and the work is about 
two-thirds completed. The Apalachicola 
River bar has been further improved, and 
the waterway is otherwise completed up to 
St. Marks. Five routes have been invest- 
igated across the Peninsula of Florida, and 
the Ockalawaha route reported as the 
most favorable, although the engineers’ re- 
port did not include a recommendation for 
the construction of the canal. They have 
reported favorably on the improvement of 
the river to Palatka, which, if carried out, 
will mean the construction of part of the 
canal across the Peninsula. 

In other words, to make the inland wat- 
erway continuous from the Mississippi Riv- 
‘er to the Atlantic Ocean, about six miles of 
'dredging and canal will be necessary be- 
‘tween Pensacola and Mobile bays; about 


of our great freight output that which 
the neck of a two ounce bottle repre- 
sents in relation to a five gallon car- 
boy. Mr. Chamberlain laid stress up- 
on the importance of localities taking 
hold of local improvement and also 
contributing towards other enterprises 
favoring waterways, thus demonstrat- 
ing their willingness instead of follow- 
ing the habit which is too common of 
waiting for the national government 
to get behind all that is wanted. 

R. A. C. Smith, chairman of the 
|State Commission to investigate port 
conditions in New York, who is also 
‘Commissioner of Docks and Ferries 
‘in New York City, spoke on the Port 
‘of New York. He regarded the 
|port as in many ways the greatest port 
in the world, as it had within the con- 
‘fines of its district a water frontage 
‘of 748 miles. 


/12 or 13 miles between Choctawhatchee | 


‘and St. Andrews; about 2 miles additional 
between Apalachicola River and St. An- 
drews, and the Trans-Peninsula Canal.” 


The Senator, in addition, covered 
the main problems of transportation 
in his speech. He stated that trans- 
‘portation must be placed on an eco- 
nomic basis and that according to his 
information, fifteen times more power 
is required to move one ton by rail than 
to move that ton by water. He also 
explained the Lake Borgne barge sys- 


tem. His reference was to a fleet of) 


self-propelled barges, fifteen in num- 
ber described earlier in THE NaTION’s 
BustNEss, which are to ply between 
New Orleans and the coal field of 
Northern Alabama. These new barges 
run by the producer gas_ system. 
The fuel used in these will be the 
waste coke from the ovens of the 
3irmingham district. Each barge will 
proceed on its own power. Each barge 
is to be lighted by electricity generated 
on board. The fleet of fifteen is ex- 
pected to have a marked effect on ren- 
dering the coal of Alabama field avail- 
able. The details relative to the Mis- 
sissippi to Atlantic: Deeper Water- 
ways Association of which Mr. 
Fletcher is President are explained 
above. 


Representative George F. Burgess 
of Texas spoke on the topic “From 
‘the Mississippi to the Rio Grande.” 
‘He described the progress that has 
| been made with the intra-coastal canal 
between Louisiana and the Southern- 
‘most point of Texas and argued in 
‘favor of a canal that should be nine 
feet deep and one hundred feet wide 
at the bottom, so as to coincide with 
the present Mississippi improvement 
project, thus promoting the distribu- 
tion of material coming down the Mis- 
sissippi to all points along the Texas 
‘coast, without breaking bulk. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 


An extemporaneous speech was de- 
livered by Senator George E. Cham- 
berlain of Oregon, who argued that 
the nation should endeavor to place 
‘all its good harbors that were strate- 
igically located on an equal footing 
with the other harbors of the world. 
'He was emphatic in his insistence that 
terminals must be provided for the in- 
| terchanges of freight from rail to boat 
‘and vice versa, otherwise the present 
‘controlled condition of terminals rep- 


TERMINAL CONTROL 


Excellent point was given to all the 
arguments relative to terminal control 
by a careful paper explaining how 
New Orleans has approached the ideal 
in municipal terminals. The paper 
was prepared by W. B. Thompson, 
Commissioner of Public Utilities. This 
feature was referred to in Tur Na- 
TION’S Business of August 15, from 
which we quote. 

“Students of port conditions and port ef- 
ficiency are watching the New Orleans situ- 
ation with great interest for it exemplifies 
jat this moment possibly the most advanced 
form of public contro! of waterfront 
that can be found in the United States. 

The municipal authorities control a belt 
railroad connecting all docks. The levee 
board controls the protection of the water- 
front against high water while the docks 
themselves are under a state board whose 
authority extends to both sides of the Mis- 
sissippi River. he possibilities of dock 
/extension up and down both sides of the 
River and related to New Orleans as a port 
appear to be almost indefinite. Prior to this 
method of handling the port situation there 
had been much feeling on the part of ship- 
ping interests against the necessity which 
compelled them to move a ship from dock 
to dock in order to take on various elements 
of her cargo. To a limited extent this con- 
dition still prevails but the complete con- 
trol of the waterfront by the authorities is 
expected in the next few years owing to the 
expiration of certain leases. The modern 
docks which are being put up by the dock 
board are being equipped with telpherage 
and every element is being attended to that 
will assist in the prompt loading and un- 
loading and distribution of cargoes.” 

General Bixby whose eminent work 
in connection with the office of the 
United States Engineers terminated 
this year, and who is now on the re- 
tired list, participated in the Conven- 
tion, the chief point of his remarks 
being t» impress on the public the im- 
portance of the coastal canal as placing 
good and deep ports at the disposal of 
‘towns and industries on shallow rivers 
without the risk and loss of sending 
their goods in river vessels to sea. He 
also praised the Texas and California 
methods of contributing money to aid 
the government. Statements regard- 
ing such contributions will be found 
in another column. 


Our Waterway Mileage 


The possibilities of inland navigation 
‘are indicated by the fact that there are 
‘in mainland United States some 25.- 
000 miles of navigated rivers and at 
‘least an equal amount which are nav- 


loneest canal ent will be 18,000 feet; the' resents in relation to the whole body '‘igable or might be made so by im- 
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Our Waterway Mileage 
( Continued) 


provement ; there are also some 2,500 
miles of navigable canals, and over 
2,500 miles of sounds, bays, and bay- 
ous readily connectable by canals ag- 
eregating less than 1,000 miles in 
length to form inner passages parallel- 
ing the Atlantic and Gulf coasts— 
these being additional to some thou- 
sands of miles (reckoned between 
leading ports) of regularly navigate 
waters in lakes and land-locked bays 
These waterways lie in or along the 
borders of Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, i. e., 42 States; while 
the development of rivers for irriga- 
tion, power, and other purposes will 
also render navigable certain water- 


ways in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, | 


New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Although it is not probable that any 
considerable share of this vast mileage 
of navigable waterways will be im- 
proved to a high standard of efficiency 
at least at an early date, vet the as- 
sured growth of the country and the 
capacity of these waters not only for 
navigation but for other uses render 
imperative the necessity for their con- 
trol and utilization as an asset of al- 
most unlimited value. It is desirable 
that these waterways, of which por- 
tions have been surveyed or improved 


for purposes of navigation, should be, 


further investigated with a view to the 
systematic development of interstate 
commerce in coordination with all 
other uses of the waters and benefits 
to be derived from them. 











~ SECTION No.of ~ Total — 
Streams. Mileage. 
Tributary to Atlantic........ 142 5,311 
Tributary to Gulf: 
Mississippi R’v’r & Tributaries 54 13,869 
Other than Micsissippi..... 52 5,261 
Flowing into Canada......... T 180 
Tributary to Pacific.......... 38 1,605 
J OR A ee 287 26,226 


In connection with the general state- 
ments relative to waterways, a quota- 
tion made from the statement of 
President Roosevelt when transmit- 
ting the preliminary report of the In- 
land Waterways Commission of Feb- 
ruary, 26, 1908, is proper. “Our 
river systems are better adapted to the 
needs of the people than those of any 
other country. In extent, distribu- 
tion, navigability and ease of use they 
stand first; yet the rivers of no other 
civilized country are so poorly devel- 
oped, so little used or play so small a 
part in the industrial life of the nation 
as those of the United States. In 


view of the use made of rivers else-| 


where, the failure to use our own is 
astonishing and no thoughtful man 
can believe that it will last. 
velopment of our inland waterways 
will have results far beyond the im- 


mediate gain to commerce; deep chan- | 


nels along the Atlantic and Gulf coast 
and from the Gulf to the Great Lakes 
will have high value for the national 
defense * * * The cost and the 
benefits should be equitably distributed 
y co-operation with the states and 
the comunities, corporations and in- 
dividuals benficially affected.” 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 
WASHINGTON, 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1914. 





The de-| 





Canal Possibilities 
of the United States 


The canals of the United States can be di- 
vided into government canals, state canals, 
and private canals. The following statistics 
indicate the depth of these canals by groups. 
The basis of this tabulation was the report of 


the Inland Waterways Commission. Cor- 


ware Canal. The Chesapeake and Albe 
marle Canal has already been bought by the 
Government. The proposed purchase of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal would, 
after further expenditures for deepening, 
provide a safe passage for light draft boats 


rections to date have been made from vari-| from Philadelphia to Albemarle Sound. 
ous sources: make a sea-level canal of twelve teet depth 
and ninety feet bottom width. This would 
CANAL LENGTH IN DEPTH WIDTH 
MILES (feet) 
GOVERNMENT CANALS 
= Clgir Flats ... - Sore sree 3.00 20 300 
St. Maiy’s Falls ... : 1.6 24.6 108 = min. 
ol! ee ee ae 7.75 20 120 
Se eer ee Bache: 20 
UICC DOF wes scavees>s 1.36 21 160 min. 
Portage (Fox River, Wis.) 2. 4 100 
RN ae Saosin '¢. 66.6 8.5 6.8 05.555 6 6 00 0.6 on cieu 6 a¥¥ ho calms .89 18 150 
Illinois and Mississippi ............ Sta Wary es Cee ; 95.80 7 80 
he eS ee eee eee ne 7.60 5 250 : 
ee eee ieee ra er eee er 2.50 8 210. min, 
Tennessee River Canals: 
OS ge EES ee oe Oe ee ee ee 8. 7 
REE ee Sic cllaGsls.0.6 ads an a ede aewee ee 14.50 5 118 
EE RE oe ee eee ee RE eee 3-50 5 
I Ne ns cad 6s abba bdae eh iaeess *. 6 50 
I SEC Se ea sy Seen sa'9 ig vin 6 RMR RO TOO 7.13 25 200 : 
Ce SCR i wag # ob 0's < Sines sé eebawas ese be 36. | 5 40 min 
TC RL ia ase See ceed sie eed sé. ta aa AS 66.086 5-43 | 17 180 
Cy CRMIONED "6 5 a 'gs sid'a oh pada die CAR a UGS sages ees ewe -57 8 92 
STATE CANALS 
ER Re SS Prin ae hole fk We LOS oe tae Mie a siewEA wie WAeie a 351.78 7 56 
ER RRS ee FF araey Are Oe e e e er h |! 66. 5 35 
aE ee pe ee ns Sa Pes ee ee 48.80 4 26 
I ct Pt Be Oe cs et a G Nied b scdedie oo. 4 sister 20. 4.5 60 
tn ee ag ogo ip-eval eid ore ernie bi giv'e ROMP 6. 7 47-25 
eae Sorin G. Cig Sk CP aS Ge Jaen Wee EET Rs Hee 38. | 7 52.5 
NERS So oo ola wa a's cd 4's wise died Crew's es wa eeewre 23. | 7 52.5 
irs ors 9 2 <b 970 6a a(n" ik os Woon s Sake o5'e orem nas 309. 4 26 
Miami and Erie: 
OMRC EMC RIMNOS ooo on doc tecenssesaceretessuseeee 66. 4 26 
I II So 5.55 go. cic ous oe 4.4'sisin eib cis so e'wasiee nv sels 123. < 36 
a ee oS ae wee nae eine 55- 6 46 
URGE NE REED bg oc so cee insets ees tv ose eres eosenses 101.90 6 36 
I iii. o iiarb'e's on eo 0.600065 s 5c cssiein ne ceses sig 32.95 22 202 
ee Oe OE ae ee eee 6.70 8 100 
PRIVATE CANALS 
ee EE EE BUY cn a'e ee oe 010s 6 dec woe clewlines 44. 8 40 
OES OS EEE Perry oT eee eee 102. 5 25 
NR ree a aigig 6'6 $ 4.410 0 A 5'os-s Site cine tte noe e nee heen 48. 6 45 
ET ee nc ooo 60. 6 26 
Schuylkill Navigation (Pa.) ...........-.--+-+- Sree cate 90. 6.5 40 
Chesapeake & Delaware (Del.-Md.) ........---.+-2-+++005 13.62 10 42 : 
Chesapeake & Ohio (D. C.-Md.) ...----- see e cree erences 185. 6 30 =min, 
Dismal Swamp (Va.-N. C.) ..---eee eee eee eee e eee ee eres 22.15 9 40 
*Albemarle & ( hesapeake (Ya. N. C.) i. 9 60 . 
RR I a arden ass 4.04 00ers Vea ennseceecwesces ifs 6 26 = min. 
Newbern & Beaufort (N. C.) ..... cc ee cece cece eee ee recs 3.4 | 5 30 : 
oO See eee ere ee 2 7 55 min 
Barataria & La Fourche (La.) ......--.- esse ee ee eeeeeeee 7. 6 45 
Se BS a eae eee or 5-36 6 70 
Lake Borgne (La.) .....-..cccc cece cece ccece reer esceees 7. zZ 80 
RINE TTR soc oo cus oc < 0'b0:0.00.060.0% 00506604 86 ee 00° -60 40 





(1) Now superseded by the pool and lock of the Keokuk Dam. 





* The River and Harbor Act of July 25, 1912, made provision for the purchase of this canal 
and for deepening the waterway between Norfolk, Va.. and Beaufort Inlet, N. C., to 12 feet at mean low 
water. This represents a distance of 186 miles, $500,000 was paid April 30, 1913. 


ABANDONED CANALS 


There are abandoned canals in the United | 


States in twenty states. The abandon- 
ment has arisen from various causes, 1 
many cases from a paralleling of railroads 
and in some cases by drowning out by im- 
portant improvement work at a lower point 
on the river. The total of these abandoned 
canals is 2,444 miles, the cost of construc- 
tion represented being $81,171,374. 


PROPOSED CANALS 


$1,000,000 was appropriated in the River 
and Harbor act of June 25, 1910 for the 
construction of a waterway from Lakeport, 
Illinois, by way of the Desplaines and 
lilinois Rivers to the mouth of the Illinois 
River. This appropriation is not available 
until plans and estimates have been sub- 
mitted. The final report on the subject was 
submitted August 15, 1913, and will reach 
Congress during this session. The problem 
involved is as to the best depth and di- 
mensions and also as to the _pres- 
ervation of the levels of the Great Lakes, 
and to consider ways of compensating for 
the diminished levels in the Lakes should 
such arise from a diversion of water 
through this projected waterway. 

The survey of intra-coastal waterways 
from Boston, Mass., to the Rio Grande was 
provided for in the River and Harbor act 
of March 3, 1909. The Boston, Mass., to 
| Beaufort, North Carolina, section was fully 
detailed in House Document 391 of the| 
| Sixty-second Congress. The estimated ex- | 
|penditures were as follows: 
| Boston to Narragansett Bay section. ...$40,000,000 
| Narragansett Bay-Long Island Sound 

SECON cc'cnt ide cabeases cneedeene 12,322,000 
New York Bay-Delaware River section.. 45,000,000 
Delaware River-Chesapeake Bay section. 12,424,500 | 
Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet section ........ 5,400,000 


Only the last two sections named above were 
recommended for adoption. 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE 


In the present session of Congress, Rep- 
resentative Covington has introduced a bill | 
Representatives J. Hampton Moore of| 
Pennsylvania, and John H. Small of North | 
Carolina, and others are actively engaged | 


project. The enlargement of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal wou'd be to 
providing for the outright purchase by the 





|cost about $8,000,000. The proposed Dela- 


ware Bay and New York Bay section would 
favor the construction of a like canal with 
twelve feet depth and ninety feet bottom 
width so as to permit later enlargement of 
the canal to 25 feet depth and 125 feet 
bottom width. The estimated cost would 
be $20,000,000. The section irom Beaufort, 


iN. C. to Key West, Florida, would cost 


according to the following estimates: 
Only the construction of a seven foot 
waterway from Beaufort, N. C., to the St. 
John’s river, Fla. at an estimated cost 
of $14,400,000 was recommended by the 
chief of engineers for adoption at the 
present time. The across-Florida section 
which has been favored by the Mississippi 
to Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
would involve a canal by way of St. Johns 
River, Oklawaha River, Lakes Griffin and 


in promoting this intra-coastal waterway | waterways are outlined; the firsi, the Lake | 


Erie and Ohio River canal which would | 
counect the Ohio River at a point near | 


Pittsburgh with Lake Erie. 


\s more than 50,000,000 tons of iron ore 
nd coke moved between the Great Lakes 
ind the Ohio River, the Commission spoke 
ith some degree of approval relative to 
<anal, estimating that with an annual 
would 


verage traffic of 10,000,000 ton it 


t pay expenses 
ry 


(he plan proposed was intended to 
leave the canal essentially a local en- 
terprise, the United States Government 


to be involved in any financial re- 


sponsibility 


whatever 
The second artificial water described by 
them is the Lake Erie-Michigan Canal 
which would follow the Maumee River 
and Fort Wayne to the southerly end 
of lake Michigan. The purpose would 


be to  obivate the long detour §ar- 
ound the Michigan Peninsular, and thus 
afford a more direct route from Chicago 
to New York. The present route would be 
shortened by about 400 miles. The Com- 
mission recommended against a 24 foot 
canal and was of the opinion that 14 feet 
rather than 16 feet is the more. practical 
depth for this waterway. It was expected 
by those interested in the project that 
Chicago-New York traffic would form the 
main business of the canal. The Commis- 
sion also reported on the Anacostia and 
Chesapeake Canal, but not with any definite 
enthusiasm since investigation failed to dis- 
close any considerable traffic for the pro- 
posed canal except such as passes between 
Baltimore and Washington. The water 
route would be 79 miles as compared with 
the present 40 miles of railroad. The pres- 
ent water route by the Potomac River and 
Chesapeake Bay is 210 miles. 


Record of Appropriations 


Total appropriations for rivers and 
harbors to June 30, 1912. .... $697,311,347.06 





River and Harbor Act, July 25, 1912 1,.059,370.50 
Appropriations, Sundry Civil Act, 

MOGURN 24. O08 + o5600 65 6040s 9,500,250.00 
River and Harbor Act, March 4, 

Se eee i lalmbars Corer ele easels 41,07 3,094.00 
Appropriations, Sundry Civil Act, 

OG: BS POSS aia Gina toes 0 Ae 10,045,795.00 
Deficiency Act, March 4, 1913 .. 1,157.89 
Permanent annual appropriations. 297,600.00 
OE eas cchibue WR Bi wale nits se kes $780,288,614.45 
Individual appropriations, care of 

canals, removing sunken ves- 

RSS SR Re ere 338,115.74 
Related expenditures, California 

Debris Commission, preven- 

tion of deposit in New York 

Harbor, International Water- 

ways Commission, engineer 

school for river and harbor 

instruction SA ae ee ee 217,010.00 


The above statistics show a grand total 
of expenditures for rivers and harbors and 
related work from the earliest operations 
of the government up to the present of 
$791,843,740.10. 

During the past year, the expenditures 
under the Mississippi River Commission for 
improvements, for protection of levees and 
for rebuilding levees damaged by floods, 
amounted to $5,946,817.15. 

Expenditures made from funds contrib- 
uted by States, municipalities, and private 
parties for improvements as follows: 


| 10-foot depth. | 7-foot depth. 


RM MED EGR... nn cewsevecéedateccichon | $4,336,000.00 $2,872,111.00 
ny IE ROR icc. cae se uns eeep veces | 3.811.000.00 3,724,219.00 
Ne eG I TOO Sas chai s sinlas nea pewees caress | 6,330,000,00 | 5,677,800.00 
Winyah Bay-Charieston Harbor .........6ccccccecsens | 2,645,000.00 | 1,227,800.00 
Charleston Harbor-Savannah River .............. A nail 897,000.00 | 427,400.00 
I Oe NEN a0 wags gig Gobo 04 0b 00 waecenetcniee | 437,000.00 195,000.00 
I RT EEE es a vee cisieescacekeeess aie al 657,000.00 251,726.75 
St. Johns River-Indian River ..... TELTUCCELS ST See | 3,528,000.00 2,491,056.03 
RE UTES, gin cia cbc cisssclecteunes Ms me 8,413,000.00 2,127,950.68 
Ie a. ak ca ace a Selec c Kes os 0 e's 0 00 | $31,054,000.00 | $18,995,063.46 
Harris, anc ithl< ~h Riv avi ‘ ; : : 
, and Withlacoochee River, having a Elk and Little Elk Rivers, Md. $376.24 
| depth of 10 feet and a bottom width of 100! < °. ; ee < pe : 
: , m ‘ . Sabine-Neches Canal, Tex 123,213.32 
| feet, including the necessary locks, is es- Se ee ie Phe ets 
. . Pac4re nto an¢ ‘ea ivers, Ai. 9 00 2 
timated to cost $16,538,005 for original con- on mei A spies 2 ' ig 
: . Savanna: ee ie = 4.908. 
struction and $375,000 annually for main- c : 4 rn Giese ‘Ce died 
| | vheac Lo ..% sata 2,445.7 
tenance. In a supplemental report dated | ae - Fe: co N. J aaa 
. . | Cc Sp “4 Pt, IN. a See e'e 6's wes 0,363.55 
July 30, 1913, the special board estimates | verte ; Resor er ies °3 
'the cost of a canal 7 feet deep, with locks | Hi a Ch s my i ce on teas 
designed for the same depth, at $13,277,626, “ cate shes aie : ae ol 
. I ss 3 jer @ . - y Ww 
and the cost of a canal 7 feet deep, with | “ ne aed crs 5 6 nara les 133.80 
\locks designed for a depth of tw feet, at stag ed iets maria “ed eee $080.5 
$14,444,869. Neither of these projects is | ~'"?" a i See Slate, 
recommended for adoption at the prese.:t RE lala daa sas 
time i paweemet River, B. 1. .csccccscces 958.15 
} . | Qisce . - c 
Report on the survey from St. George's | 3518" hae GMD a reserereserne ——— 
Bay, Florida to the Rio Grande section is | rhe or srouge, Oreg. ...... ata pie 3,870.31 
expected during the next session of Con-| “'Ssissippi River, Yazoo-Mississippi 
@1 ess. | Mis Dette Ri ee ee Mf ear ii > oy 45,398.5; 
a“ . $5188} pi liver, near empnis, enn. iy Re 
In the final report of the National Water- | Levees, eond City, Peete Toe is 331.81 
ways Commissicn, three proposed artificial | Charlotte Harbor, Fla. ............ 


13,985.57 


$818,270.28 


The minimum estimate relative to rivers 


h The surveys | and harbors for the year ending June 30, 
Government, of the Chesapeake and Dela-mide in 1005 fixed the cost at $53,000,000, | 1915, is $41,655,155. 
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The Panama Canal and Transcontinental Roads 


The effect of the Panama Canal on the transcontinental railroads is not a matter of indifference to the 
population served by those railroads; for their earning capacity and efliciency---two closely related de- 


tails—-must influence the prospects of the Far West. 


The following abstract of conclusions reached by 


Professor Emory R. Johnson contains matters of national interest as well as to the regions considered. 


Hil, approaching completion of 
the Panama Canal lifts the 
question of its influence on 
railroads from the 
realm of surmise into the realm of 
practical application and decision. It 
also becomes apparent that whether 
transcontinental railroads are affected 
either favorably or unfavorably there 
is a possibility of unfavorable influence 


transcontinental 


upon business in the territory in the 
middle west which they serve. . 

Early in 1912, Professor Emory R. 
Johnson prepared an elaborate discus- 
sion relative to “The Relation of the 
f‘anama Canal to the Traffic and Rates 
of American Railroads.” This can be 
secured as Senate Document 875 of the 
Second Session of the Sixty-Second 
Congress. 

Professor Johnson brought together 
various groups of statistics that are es- 
sential to an understanding of his con- 


clusions, but which cannot be printed| 


in full, within the limits of our space. 


Among other things, he showed the) 


total intercoastal water traffic between 
1906 and 1911. This is of particular 
moment to the whole subject. He 
shows that in the six years 1906-1911 
the coastwise traffic of the Panama 
Railroad jumped from 50,851 to 21T,- 
928 tons. The coastwise traffic of 


the Pacific Mail increased from 50,803 | 


to 76,972, though there were periods 
of sharp depressions in the meantime. 
In the year 1911, the California-Atlan- 
tic Steamship line carried 134,545 tons ; 
In the six years the American Hawaii- 
an Steamship line, omitting Hawaiian 
sugar, increased its tonnage from 146. 
goo to 458,300 tons. 

All of the above mentioned lines 
used either the Panama Canal or the 
Tehauntepec Railroads. The approxi- 
mate freight carried by way of Cape 
Horn and the Straits of Magellan de- 
clined from 271,276 to 137,907 tons 

Summing up all the traffic to come 


from the Isthmus, Professor Johnson | 


shows that in 1906 the total, including 
Hawaiian sugar, was 560,727 tons, and 
that in IgTI it was I,104,735. 

These figures are included here to 
indicate that under normal conditions, 
with the exception of supplies for the 
Panama Canal, there has been a 
marked increase of intercoastal freight 
carried by water. The influence of 
the Tehuantepec Railroad has been 
marked from the time of its open- 
ing for traffic in 1907. The effect of 
the Panama Canal upon that railroad 
is, however, not a subject to be dis- 
cussed in relation to the influence of 
the Canal on American railroads. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL PERCENTAGES 
Professor Johnson shows that 22 
per cent of the rail shipments to the 
Pacific Coast originates in New York 


Boston and common points; that 13 | 


per cent originates in Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and common points; and 34 per 
cent of all such west bound freight 
originated on the Mississippi River and 
common points, and on the Missouri 
River and common points. 

Several tables of Professor John- 
son’s compilation deal with westbound 
continental railroad class and commod- 


ity rates. 


with eastbound and westbound water 


Then follow tables dealing 


rates. The interrelation of inter- 
coastal water rates and transcontinent- 
al rail rates is then made clear by a de- 
scription of the “blanketing’ method 
applied to large portions of the conti- 
nental territory of the United States. 
This statement can be made clear by 
remarking that in all of eastern Illinois 
and the greater part of Wisconsin. 
rate groups would be similar. This 
applies to ten other “blanketed” terri- 
tories; for instance, rate groups apply 
as related to all of Mississippi, western 
'Tennessee, part of Kentucky, all of 
Indiana, all of Ohio and the portion of 
Michigan bounded on the west by Lake 
‘Michigan and on the east by Lake 
‘Erie. These “blanketed” territories 
coincide in some measure to the rate 
zones that have been established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
'After presenting every phase of the 
subject, Professor Johnson has come to 
certain definite conclusions, somewhat 
'as follows :— 

CERTAIN CONCLUSIONS 
1. The Atlantic section of the 
‘United States will obtain a somewhat 
larger share of the trade of the Pacific 
‘coast and will secure more benefit 
‘from the cheap water route than will 
‘the middle west. 
| 2. The middle section of the coun- 
‘try will not, however, suffer from 
‘serious inroads upon its trade because, 
(a) the middle west already has for 
its manufactures and other commedi- 
‘ties, a firmly established hold upon the 
'west coast trade; (b) co-operation be 
‘tween producers and rail carriers in 
‘the middie west will enable them to 
compete successfully with eastern pro- 
‘ducers not located in or near the At- 
lantic ports) (c) The middle west 
'will probably lose a part of the trade 
lof the Pacific coast cities, but will 
‘hold nearly ali of the trade of the in- 
|termountain states. 


LOWER RATES FASTWARD 
In Professor Johnson’s opinion 


| B _opin 
ithe trunk lines of the Atlantic Sea- 
board will doubtless aid inland  pro- 


‘ducers east and just west of the Al- 
leghenys by making low through rates 
from places as far west.as Cleveland 
‘and Indianapolis to the Pacific via the 
Atlantic ports and the Canal. 

4. He also. expects that the rail 
lines to the Gulf by a similar system 
will draw trade from Memphis and St. 
Louis and possibly from Kansas City 
to the Gulf for shipment to the Pacific 
coast via Gulf ports and the Canal. 

INTERMOUNTAIN TRADE 

5. On the other hand, Professor 
Johnson concludes that the transcon 
tinental rail lines running west from 
Saint Paul, Chicago, St. Louis and 
the cities on the Missiouri River may 
be expected to assist in building up the 
direct trade from the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys to the cities in the 
intermountain states and thus aid the 
middle west to resist the entry of 
goods into the intermountain — states 
from Pacific coast points after ship- 
ment from the eastern ports of the 
United States via the Canal. 

INTERMOUNTAIN RATES EASTWARD 

6, It is anticipated that the inter- 
mountain states will probably secure 
lower freight rates for their trade 
with the eastern section of the coun- 


try and with the middle west. At this 
point, we quote from Professor John- 
son direct: “Instead of cutting deep- 
ly into the rates between the eastern 
part of the United States and the Pa- 
cific coast terminals and thereby, under 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Spokane and Reno 
cases , automatically depressing all 
rates to intermediate points, the rail- 
roads will more probably decide to 
maintain fairly remunerative through 
rates to the west coast; to suffer the 
major share of the coast to coast traf- 


fic to be supplied by eastern producers | 


and to be carried through the canal; 
and to make only such reductions in 
the rates to and from the intermoun- 
tain territory as may be required to 
cause that section to continue to trade 
mainly in the middle west. The policy 
of the railroads will probably be to 
make it advantageous for the inter- 
mountain cities to trade less through 
Pacific coast jobbers and more, with- 
out the intervention of middlemen, di- 
rectly with the central and eastern sec- 
tions of the country.” 


IMMEDIATE PROFITS LESSENED 


7. Relative to the general effect 
‘upon railroads Professor Johnson 
concludes that the immediate effect 


will be to lessen railroad profits. He 
is optimistic, however, in expecting 
the ultimate effect to lead to the en- 
hancement of the prosperity of rail- 
roads, in that there is yet a great de- 
velopment to be anticipated in the mid- 
dle west, and in that the rapid de- 
velopment of the Pacific coast due to 
the opening of the Panama Canal will 
lead to greater demands upon the traf- 
fic facilities of the nation both by wa- 
ter and by rail. Inasmuch as “the 
railroads connecting the 
valley and the Pacific coast are among 
the most profitable lines in the United 
States,” Professor Johnson holds out 
to these railroads an assurance that 
“the country they serve is certain to 


next quarter century, a development 
that will unquestionably be 
ably aided by the Panama Canal.” 
TOLL EFFECTS NEGLIGIBLE 

8. The final conclusion of Profes- 
sor Johnson is that the exemption of 
coastwise steamships from the pay- 
ment of Panama Canal tolls will have 
very slight appreciable effect upon the 
rates charged by the regular steam- 
ship lines. In any event, it would not 
average, in the opinion of Professor 
Johnson, more than sixty cents a 
ton. The remission of tolls will aid 
the owners of coastwise marine and 
not the shippers. Shippers who char- 
ter boats for handling of traffic will, 
however, be benefited by such remis- 
sion. 


Proclamation of Rules 


N the 21st day of November, 
President Wilson by proclama- 


Appropriations to June 23, 1913.. -$349,505,223.14 
For fortifications ........ : ¢ 
For relief of persons ..... ° 
For canal proper ........ - 338,806,861.58 
Bond issue authorized (1909) - 375,200,000.00 
Appropriation available .... 36,394,038.42 
Canal Zone receipts ............ +  2,406,249.37 
License revenues, etc. ...... 1,581,410.77 


21,411.56 





Municipal funds ......... > 83,660.36 
Postal receipts ........... 741,178.24 
Canal Zone expenditures ........ co 2,166,592.30 
ublic improvements ..... 715,215.32 

Public schools ....... cee. 562,036.49 
Administrative districts 184,274.39 


Mississippi | 


have a large development during the | 


apprect: | 


Some Canal Statistics — 


10,676,950.00 | 


‘tion prescribed the “Rule: for the 
/measurement of vessels for the Pan- 
‘ama Canal.” 
The proclamation is brief; the rules 
and illustrating diagrams cover twen- 
ity pages. They are based upon re- 
search made by Prof. Emory R. John- 
son who has brought under survey 
all the rules of measurement of all 
‘civilized countries and evolved a sys- 
tem peculiar to the Panama Canal and 
japparently in advance of the measure- 
/ment system of vessels using the Suez 
Canal. 
| As part of the proclamation, a form 
‘of tonnage certificate for ships using 
‘the Panama Canal is attached. All 
vessels of commerce, transports, col- 
iers, supply ships and hospital ships, 
without such authenticated certificates 
\stating the vessel’s gross and net ton- 
nage as determined by these rules, will 
have to submit to measurement before 
passing through or clearing from the 
Canal. All war ships, American and 
foreign, will have to present duly au- 
thenticated displacement scale and 
curves, stating accurately the tonnage 
of displacement at each possible mean 
draft- 

Taken in connection with the pro- 
clamation of President Taft of the 
13th of November, 1912, stating that 
the toll per net vessel ton would be 
$1.20, the commerce of the world is 
now in a position to figure cost and 
advantages of using the canal. The 
system worked out by Prof. Johnson 
is eminently fair, the net tonnage be- 
ing arrived at by a liberal system of 
leduction for all space that can not be 
ised in a direct earning capacity. 





Rail and Water Prohibitions 


The Act of August 24, 1912, kuown 
is the Panama Canal Act, prchibits, 
ifter July 1, 1914, any ownership or 
interest by a railroad or other com- 
_non carrier in any common carrier by 
water when the railroad or other car- 
‘ier does or may compete for traffic 
with such water carrier- 

Jurisdiction is ¢onferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
|determine questions of fact as to such 
|competition or possibility of competi- 
tion. The Commission is authorized 
ito extend the time beyond July 1, 1914, 
during which a railroad or other com- 
‘mon carrier may continue the opera- 
tion of service by water if such service 
is of advantage to the convenience and 
‘commerce of the people, and such ex 
‘tension will neither exclude, prevent 
/10r reduce competition on the route 
‘by water under consideration. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘sion has therefore deemed it appropri- 
‘ate to call attention to the provisions 
of this Act and to say that it will ex- 
pect that every application for exten- 
sion of time under the terms of the act 
will be filed with the Commission not 
later than March 1, 1914. 


———_$_$_———— ——_-—— - . — 


| + Contingent expenses ...... ‘ 19,722.21 
Postal Service ..0.0cescces . 685,343-89 

| Average death rate per thousand: 
ON Ne oe elgg waide 29.95 
COE ao wuts wa kes we we tele ‘ 24.37 
Coastal: Dame: oii 3 ionsaee sb ‘ 16,10 
Employees, white .......+.. 7.46 
Employees, colored ......... 9.39 

The Gatun Dam: 

a OS So See es on 21,$78,263 
Wet BE vccscsesrcevesee oe 20,324,082 
Paving material ......... e. 84,47° 
— 
Total ..ccscociccice ‘MR gO6,820 
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More Membership in the National Chamber 


Those who are aware of the devoted preliminary work done by E. A. Filene, of Boston, prior to the 
existence of the National Chamber, will read with interest his views onthe general subject of advantage 


to be gained by membership. 
and reached this office just in time to appear in this issue. 


N thinking over the next steps for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States it has seemed to me 

that we should not rest until it includes 


every commercial organization in the) 


country. Indeed we should not rest 
until we are assured that it will include 
every commercial body that may be 
organized anywhere in the country 
That does not seem to me to be look- 
ing too far ahead. It is simply a ques- 


tion of making it necessary for the or-| 


ganizations now in existence, and in- 
dispensable to those which shall be 
formed in the years to come. 

I am often asked to show cause why 
some man I am urging to join the 


Boston Chamber of Commerce should | 


do so. Twenty-five dollars a year 


seems to some a good deal to pay for| 


having one’s name listed among five 
thousand others, unless 


voting for a Board of Directors once 
a year and then attending a few meet- 
ings to listen to more or less well- 
known speakers. My arguments in 


. a) 
favor of belonging to such an organi-| 
pretty | 


zation have, therefore, been 
clearly formulated, and it seems to me 
that they are quite as applicable to or- 
ganizations seeking a reason for join- 


ing the Chamber of Commerce of the) 


United States as they are to the indi- 
vidual who inquires why he should 
join his local organization. 


ARGUMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Among other things I point out to 
him that in recent years almost all the 
cities of the country have been seeking 
by one means and another to attract 
new industries. This has come to be 
so generally true that it is no longer 
an easy thing to do, and yet by the 
right kind of work it can be and is 
accomplished. It is still more impor- 
tant, however, to insure the newly es- 
tablished industry, as well as the older 
ones, permanence and an increasing 
volume of business. This cannot be 
done without the help of a well organ- 
ized Chamber of Commerce or Board 
of Trade. 

Now, suppose a manufacturer comes 
to me and asks me to purchase goods 
of him. My first thought is—why 
should I buy of him? Will he sell me 


at a better figure than the house of. 
ill)?” ; 
wi ‘wide referendum has been invaluable | 


which I am buying at present? 
he be likely to continue to meet com- 
petition and will his deliveries be 
prompt and his product reliable? Of 
course I know that if necessary he will 
sell me the first bill of goods below 
cost. But the other questions are not 
so easily answered. To make it pos- 
sible for him to meet them he must 
live in a community where conditions 
are right for good transportation, a 
stable labor market, and a reasonable 
rate of taxation. 
tion I mean transportation reasonable 
as to rates, dependable as to safe car- 
riage and prompt deliveries; while a 
stable labor market can only be had 
where good housing exists, together 
with reasonable opportunities for ed- 
ucation and recreation, so that the la- 
bor is efficient and contented, and, 
therefore, cheap. I should not dare to 
risk the growth of my own business 
upon the ability of a manufacturer to 
supply me with goods if his own prod- 


Owing to unreliable transportation or | 


something | 
more is to result than the privilege of, 


By good transporta- | 


‘cient and discontented labor, must al- 
| Ways contend. 
| THE ORGANIZATION COUNTS 
Now, granting that it is not possible 
to obtain good transportation and a 
stable labor market in these days with- 
lout an efficient commercial organiza- 
ition, the man who is living in a com- 
‘munity where such an organization ex- 
ists and yet fails to belong to it is not 
only profiting selfishly, as he may toa 
limited extent, by the foresight of his 


competitors, but is limiting the benefit | 


jhe might receive from their experience 
by failing to get into closer relations 
with them. He, through his very in- 
difference, shows himself unprepared 
to meet promptly and adequately 
changing conditions of utilities and la- 
bor. 


‘ducted organization is as necessary to 
the prosperity of his community as it 
is to his business, and that to such an 
|organization is due his own loyalty and 
support. In fact—that no amount of 
organization within his business can 
make him successful unless his com- 
munity is organized to furnish the es- 
'sentials to that success which he can 
‘not control single handed. In a word— 


| heistheman whois sufficiently in touch 
with affairs to be wiser from day to 
day, not only by his own experience, 


but by that of all the business men in, 


his community. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 


If this is true of the business man 
in relation to his local organization— 
it should be equally true of the com- 
mercial organization itself. By join- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States it should at once put it- 
self in a position to profit by the ex- 


perience of all other similar organi- | 


zations. The National body has al- 
ready proved its efficiency in many 
‘ways. For example—the campaign 
for membership has already been re- 
markably successful, and the import- 


ance of the work it has already accom- | 


plished cannot be over-estimated. A 
‘wide field of influence and power is 
opening before it. Its service in the 
analyzed and submitted to country- 


in welding together public sentiment 


on those questions; for instance in| 


‘the legislation on the Federal Budget 


‘its power has already been tested. 


In the matter of Currency legislation 


|fact, there are few questions to come 
‘before the country in the settlement of 


mental aid to an administration open 
‘minded and sensitive to the voice of 
‘the whole people. 

I believe that its success would be 
still more extraordinary if it would 
‘now devote itself to efficiently doing 
for its constituent members exactly 
‘the type of work they, at their best, 
are doing for their individual mem- 
bers. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 





: “eta sia 
in promptness of delivery and in price|merce the common property of all. | 
That is, any Chamber of Commerce |be used is THe Nation’s Business it- 


heavy charges therefor, or to the should be able to learn at once through | self. 


The man who will finally get my | 
business is the man who is wide awake | 
enough to recognize that a well con-| 


several matters which it has already | 


‘its influence is being strongly felt. In| . 
S SY 'the importancé of the work of the 


‘Commercial Bodies. 
which it may not register an effective | 
vote, and one which will be a funda- | 


other Chamber. By this means it 
should be possible for any constituent 
body to learn just what are the most 
efficient methods of 
1. Campaigning for membership 
2. Raising funds 
3. Conducting the work of the 
Chamber. 
(a) Types of Organization 
(b) Formation of Committees 
(c) Fields of work 
4. Best methods of handling the 
work of such organizations 
(a) Planning programs. 


(b) Keeping the membership 
interested. 

(c) Promoting good housing, 
good citizenship, good 


transportation, etc. 
(d) Increasing the business of 
its members. 


If such a line of work, in addition 
to the work in which it has already 
been so successful, were adopted, I 
believe that campaigning for a coun- 
try-wide membership would be an easy 
thing, and we should not fail to en- 
roll every efficient commercial organ- 
ization of whatever size, from ocean 
to ocean, from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf. Moreover, such a method 
will inevitably bring into being in- 
creasing numbers of new organiza- 
tions, whose support of the national 
body would be assured. 


MEETING FOR DISCUSSION 
I believe that the delegates would be 


‘very glad to get together in Washing- 


‘ton a day or two before the annual/ing the month was therefore forty- 


meting if they understood that this 


| 
| 


‘time would be devoted to the discus- | 
‘sion of matters so vital to their home 


| 
| 


organization as I have outlined. [| 


understand that some such plan is al- 
ready under consideraton and I am 
sure that much that is mutually impor- 
tant to the success of the individual 
Chambers would be brought out at 


such a session, and could be afterward | Chamber is strong and is being felt by 


organizations 


studied and correlated for the use of 
the entire membership. 

Another channel through which 
such data could be collected and uti- 


‘lized would be the schools for the 


training of secretaries for Commer- 
cial organizations which are now be- 
ing developed along the lines suggest 
ed by ex-President Taft at the organ- 
ization of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Such a school 
has already been organized for Har- 
vard University, and the interest it is 
arousing is one of the surest signs of 


In the years to 
come the influence of this standardiza- 
tion of training must become a tre- 
mendous source of power. Such a 


‘thoroughly equipped body of young 
‘men scattering over the country— 
‘carrying with them the accumulated 


and analyzed experience of the busi- 
ness men of all sections, and testing 
and enlarging that experience, apply- 


‘ing it to new problems wherever they 


arise,—will certainly mean the growth 


‘of the local bodies and the intelligent 


and unquestioned support of the na- 


: 'tional organization. 
| Its aim should be to make the ex-| 


uct were liable to unexpected variation |perience of every Chamber of Com-| 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
Still another medium which might 


A page every month devoted 


strikes and lockouts with which the|the national body the best methods in|to letters from local organizations 


manufacturer, dependent upon ineffi-|use and the best things done by any | describing new ventures undertaken— 


Mr. Filene’s article was written from the im pulse of a strong conviction 
Membership statement is included here 


new methods of dealing with indus- 
trial disputes, in a word, any develop- 
ment of business or civic usefulness 
that had been devised and tested by 
any member, would certainly give 
much more than the mere value of the 
space devoted to it. 

It is often said that this is the day 
of the trained man. It is just as true 
of the organization. We must make 
sure its equipment is the best that can 
be devised for the work it is to do. 
We must put it in touch and keep it 
in touch with the big things that are 
being done everywhere. Then, when 
the business men of the country have 
learned what the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States can do for 
their local organizations and for them 
as individuals, I believe results will 
be assured, that will go far be- 
yond the successes of the past or 
present or our well founded present 
confidence in the future. 


Epwarp A. FILENE. 





Membership Growth 


HE growth in membership of 
the National Chamber is con- 
stant. At the Director's 

meeting held in Rochester the 8th, oth 
and roth of this month, twenty-nine 
organizations were elected to member- 
ship. 

After the publication of the list in 
the November issue of THE Nation’s 
BusInEss, twenty other organizations 
were elected by a mail vote. The in- 


crease in organization membership dur- 


nine. 


4 e . . 
_ The total organization membership 
is now four hundred and eighty-seven. 


|Every state and territory of the entire 


‘nation is represented in the member- 


ship with the exception of New Mexi- 
; ; 
co. The forty-nine names of organ- 


‘izations printed below will serve to 
prove that the appeal of the National 





devoted to — special 
trades, or devoted to locality needs, 
and by others, 


NEW ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


Young Men’s Business Club, Marshall, 
Texas. 
Commercial Club, Tyler, Texas. 
Chamber of Commerce, Waterville, Me. 
Lumbermen’s Association, Chicago, Il. 
Retail Merchants’ Association, Moline, IIL. 
Central Bureau of Extension Table Man- 
ufacturers, Chicago, III. 
Commercial Club, Boise, Idaho. 
Manufacturers’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 
Chamber of Commerce, Shreveport, La. 
Chamber of Commerce, Sumter, S. C. 
Commercial Association, Yankton, S. D. 
Commercial Club, Mitchell, S. D. 
Commercial Club, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Commercial Club, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Board of Trade, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Chamber of Commerce, Avalon, Califor- 
nia. 
Commercial Club, Great Falls, Mont. 
Commercial Club, Joliet, Mont. 


Chamber of Commerce, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Business Men’s Association, Port Huron, 
Mich, 

Business Men’s Association, Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich. 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chamber of Commerce, Chambersburg, 

a. 

Chamber of Commerce, Lancaster, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce, Erie, Pa. 

Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Trade, Williamsport, Pa. 

Board of Trade, Newark, N. J. 

Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 

North Dakota Bankers’ Association, Far- 
go, N. D 


Comper of Commerce, Binghamton, 
i 
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Membership Growth 
( Continued ) 


Business Men’s Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce, Geneva, N. Y. 
Trade, Batavia, N. Y. 


: . 
Bo: ird ot 


Busines Men’s Association, Auburn, 
N. y. 

bx ard of ‘Trade, Lockport, N. Y. 

Chamber of Commerce, Oneida, N. Y. 

Business Men’s Association, Palmyra, 
a 

Manufacturers’ Association, Jamestown, 
N, ¥: 

Chamber of Commerce, Elmira, N. Y. 

Swedish Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, N. ¥; 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
ion, New York, N. Y 


Chamber of Commerce, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Newark, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Business Men’s Association, Port Jervis, 
1S Bes 

Chamber of Commerce, Middletown, N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce, Cortland, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Lancaster, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


In the October issue of THE Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS appeared a list of in- 
dividual members. There were nearly 
goo names included. They were rep- 
resentative of business men who de- 
sire to receive aid from the National 
Chamber through its Legislative re- 


search, its Bulletins, the regular issues 
of Tur Narion’s BusINEss, and its 


Bureau of Information. Since the list 
appeared it has been increased by 526 
names. The names of individual mem- 
bers represent every phase of business 
and demonstrate how necessary to a 
full comprehension of the business'| 
trend of to-day is this organization of 
organizations, the Chamber of Com- ¢ 
merce of the United States of America 


South American Envoy 


OHN T. Lenfestey, of Chicago, 

sailed from New York to South! 

America December 6. He is a. 
special commissioner of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of) 
America to the countries of South 
America. He also carries with him 
credentials from the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and credentials from 
the State Department in Washington 
to the countries of South America 
which he is to visit. His world-know- 
ledge, travels and business acquaint-| 
anceship will make him welcome in 
every city. 

On behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, he will invite South American com- 
mercial bodies to send delegates to the 
United States to attend the Second 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber next February. 

In connection with Mr. Lenfestey’s 
tour, our members will be interested 
to read the letter written by President 


Harry A. Wheeler of the National 
Chamber to Dr. Almeida of Brazil, 
and also the general letter sent by 


President Wheeler to all South Amer- 
ican Chambers. 


December 3, 1913. 

President’s Office, 10 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

My dear Dr. de A'meida: 

I have not forgotten my 


promise to en- 
deavor to. establish 


cordial relations be- 
tween your organizations in Rio de Janiero > 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Happily I am 
able to do this through the personal visit 
of Mr. John T. Lenfestey, whom you met 
in Chicago, and who is visiting South 
America as ‘a special commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. Lenfestey’s trip is made at his own 
volition, and he has agreed to likewise rep- 
resent us, presenting in person to good 
friends like yourself, and to Chambers of 
Commerce known to exist in South Ameri 
can cities, the good wishes of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, offer- 
ing to them such assistance as we may be 
able to render in this country, and asking 
if they will be pleased to establish a line 
of communication which will make us feel 


‘advance the commercial 


‘tion of Commerce, Mr. Lenfestey will 


American Republics to be taken by rep- 


free to correspond with them relative to 
information which we may desire in South 
America. 

I shall be 
will see to it that Mr. Lenfestey meets some 
of the principal officers of the commercial 


very greatly pleased if you 


organizations in 
visit 


Brazil, and I hope his 
will have the effect of establishing a 


closer relationship between your country 
na ours, 
Very sincerely yours, 
President. 
iJ {_ANDIDO dé AL MEIDA, 
Director, Commercial Museum, 


tio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Previous to dispatch of the above 
letter the following initiatory com- 
munication had been sent by President 
Wheeler to chambers of commerce in 
the states of South America: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America was organized in the 
spring of 1912, at a conference of the bus- 
iness men of our country, called together 
in the city of Washington by the President 
of the United States. 

The chamber is composed of more than 
four hundred chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade and national trades organizations, 
located in all parts of the country, and rep- 
resenting an aggregate membership of 215,- 
000 corporations, firms and _ individuals. 
This great body of business men of our 
country desires to establish cordial rela- 
tions with the 
believing that through co-operation we may 
interests of our 
respective countries, strengthen the ties | 
that now bind us, and promote to our mutual 
cavantage a greater reciprocity in the ex- 
change of products. 

We, therefore, beg to place at your serv- 
ice the facilities of our office in Washington, 
which not on!y has a knowledge of the com- 
mercial requirements of our country, but | 
holds a relationship to those of our great 
governmental bureaus having to do with 

-ommerce and trade. It is our wish to 
level the barriers which tend to restrict | 
world commerce, and it is our belief that 
our respective nations can be benefited by 
the free interchange of business opinions. 
We cordially invite you to command us 
whenever in your judgment we may be of 
service. 

With assurance of esteem and high 
regard, we remain, etc. 


On behalf of the Chicago Associa- | 
prepare the way for a tour of South | 


resentative men from various sections 
of this country in May, June and July | 
of next year. 


Committee on Statistics 


HE Committee on Statistics and 
Standards of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 

States of America has now been form- | 
ed and has held one meeting in the 
Washington office. Its chairman is 
A. W. Douglas of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
its other members are Mr. Dan Nor- 
man, Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill., C. J. Mc- 
Pherson, Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
R. R. Co., Frankfort, Indiana; N. I. 
Stone, Chief Statistician, Wage Scale 
Board of the Dress & Waist Industry, 
New York City; and Byron W. Holt, 
New York City. 

ne subject submitted to this com- 
mittee at its meeting was the general 
schedule of the Census of manufac- 
tures for 1909. The desire of the| 
Bureau of the Census is to receive sug- 
gestions from manufacturers through- | 
out the country relative to the improve- 
ment of this schedule, with which the | ¢ 
manufacturers of the country who 
answered the schedule in 1900, 
are already familiar. Correspond- 
ence as to changes and_ reasons 
for the proposed changes is in- 
vited and should be sent at the 
earliest possible date through the Na- 
tional headquarters to the Committee 
on Statistics and Standards. A state- 
ment has been made by the Chairman 
of the Committee to the General Sec- 


| 





COMMITIEE’S WORK 


the ambition of this Committee 
is to present original and construc- 
tive reports for the benefit not 
alone of the members of the Na- 
tional Chamber but also for the busi- 
ness men of the United States as far 
as the National Chamber may think it| 
wise to disseminate such information. | 
Ly original, [ mean that these reports 
should be of a nature such as have not 
generally been accessible to the mem- 
bers of the National Chamber. 

Our first effort, now well under 
way, will be a general report of the 


THE 


as to business conditions an dpros- | 
pects. This report will endeavor to) 


present a digest of all the various in- |w 


dustries of the country that are wor- 
thy of being recorded and it is design-| 
ed to accompany this report by a map 
in colors showing the varying condi 


such a map has been gotten out for 


/some years by the Simmons Hardware 


Company. 


We have several other matters un-| 


der consideration as to our next effort 


‘but the one that has been most talked 


about is the story of some one section 
of the country, what are the keynotes 


as to its industries and the prospect of 


the future; for instance, a large sec- 
tion in the West is partly semi-arid 
in its nature and is undergoing a very 





| 
| 





Committee appointed for this purpose 
is August H. Vogel. 

During December, January and Feb- 
ruary, the Board will assist the pur- 
poses of the Committee on Fire Waste 
by attracting, throughout the nation, as 
much attention as possible to the im- 


|portant economies that can be effected 


over the nation by better fire ordi- 
nance and protective methods. 

The question of the maintenance of 
re-sale prices was brought to the atten- 


ition of the Directors by the Chicago 
| Association of Commerce, the Omaha 
'Manufacturers’ Association—National 
| Paint, Oil and Varnish Association— 


| 


condition of the United States today| National Association of Stationers and 


Manufacturers, and National Leather 
‘and Shoe Finders’ Association. As 
ill be seen by announcement else- 
where, this will be a subject for discus- 
sion at the Annual Meeting. 

A prolonged discussion took place 


 retasiee to the merits of the Kahn act 


Ors ; 'which extends protection to foreign 
tions in different states and sections,— | 





goods exhibited at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. This act has received 
serious criticism as it seems to leave 
the way open for piracy on the part 
f visiting foreigners. Its amendment, 
in keeping with the opinions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, is expected 
in the near future. 

The Directors were entertained at 
dinner by Mr. James G. Cutler on the 
first evening and on the third evening 
by the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce; at a very large and important 
gathering of representative business 


vital change in all agricultural andj men. 


' grazing conditions, as for example, the. 


Western portion of Kansas and of Ok-| 
lahoma being selected as types. It is| 


thought that a careful study of this} 
‘particular section with the presenta-| 
‘tion of carefully drawn conclusions | 
as to the future might be not only of | 
‘interest but absolutely new informa-| 
tion to the greater portion of the busi-| 
‘ness men of the United States. 


Meanwhile, suggestions are also un- 


der consideration as to certain specific 
‘information to be presented to the 
‘members of the National Chamber 


from time to time, both by report and 
by graphical maps, as for instance, the 
commercial value of the fruit crop of 
the United States, its nature, the condi 
tions under which it is pursued, the 
markets that it finds, the difficulties it 
encounters, and the progress which is 
being made in cooperative distribution 


‘as strongly shown in the fruit growers’ 


associations in the far West. 


| 


| 


| 





The important industries of Roches- 
ter were visited by the Directors in a 
body. Particular attention was de- 
voted to the industries that have made 
Rochester the center of photographic 

supplies. 


Suburban Factories 


OLUME eight of the Thir- 

teenth Census of the United 

States, in making a general re- 

port and analysis of manufactures in 

the United States devotes chapter six 

to the “Distribution of manufacturing 

industries among communities classi- 
fied according to size.” 

This chapter in treating of the gen- 
eral subject, turns aside to show how 
difficult it is to give exact manufactur- 
ing statistics in relation to many of the 
cities of the United States for the rea- 
son that it is very common to find man- 
ufacturing establishments located just 
outside of city bourfdaries. As a re- 
| sult, the proportion of the manufactur- 


Our Committee will probably hold a| ing business of the country as a whole 
meeting early i in January in St. Louis.” | which, in a sense, can be properly cred- 


Director’s Meeting 





|ited to places of 10,000 or more in- 





classes of places above that size, is 
/somewhat greater than shown by the 


HE Directors of the National | statistics. 


Chamber met in Rochester, 
December 8 to 10. 


Much attention was given to the. 
subject of the approaching Annual 
|Meeting. Messrs. Vogel, Rhett and 
| Johnson were appointed a Committee 
on Program. 

't was definitely decided that the 
Sherman Antitrust Law and related 
subjects should be given adequate at- 
tention. Announcement of the An- 
nual Meeting will be found on page 2. 

A statement relative to members 
elected will be found on page 9. It 
was decided that a branch office should 
be opened in San Francisco; this will 
be located in the building of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

It was decided to take up the sub- 
ject of a tariff commission direct with 





retary of the National Chamber in 
part as follows: 


Secretary Redfield of the Department 
of Commerce. The chairman of the 


Many manufacturers desirous of op- 


Each day | erating with all the advantages of an 
was occupied with sessions to consider | urban location, such as a plentiful sup- 
‘the many matters brought before pe of labor, good shipping facilities, 
| board. 


and the like, while escaping as many of 


its expenses and restrictions as pos- 
sible, purposely build their plants just 
outside the city limits. The corporate 
limits of some cities, moreover, have 
been extended so as to take in import- 
ant manufacturing suburbs while the 
boundaries of others have remained 
unchanged, although important man- 
ufacturing suburbs have developed. 
It often happens, also, that when 
city limits are established or extended 
the boundaries are run in such a way 
as to leave outside certain plants which 
would naturally be expected to come 
within the city limits. It is evident, 
therefore, that under these conditions 
the statistics do not always accurately 
represent the importance of individual 
cities or classes of cities from the in- 





dustrial standpoint. 
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Secretary Houston on American Agriculture 


ON David F. Houston, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, delivered 
an important address last 

month, before the Forty-Seventh An- 
nual Session of the National Grange 
of Husbandry at Manchester, N. H. 
His general topic was “The Organiza- 
tion of American Agriculture.” 

Mr. Houston, in answering the 
question “whether we have reached 
the limit of our supply of the neces- 
saries of life,” said “I do not entertain 
the thought for a second that we have 
approximated the limit of our output 
from the soil * * * but we have 
unmistakably reached the period where 
we must think and plan and work. 
We can no longer rely on the bounty 
of Nature. There are evidences that 
Providence is ceasing its protective 
supervision of fools and Americans. 
* * * With a population of less 
than ninety-five millions of people 
living on more than three millions of 
square miles, it is ridiculous to speak 
as if our territory had been more than 
pioneered. * * * According to the 
best guesses I can secure, it appears 
that less than forty per cent of the 
land is reasonably well cultivated, and 
less than twelve per cent of it is yield- 
ing maximum returns. * * * We 
had better frankly face the fact that 
we are relatively inefficient, take tock 
of our shortcomings and earnestly 
seek a remedy. * * * 


MISDIRECTED ENERGY 


“We have been so bent on building 
up great industrial centers by every 
natural and artificial device that we 
have had little time to think of the 
very foundations of our industrial ex- 
istence. It has been assumed that we 
have had a natural monoply in agri- 
culture; that it could take care of 
itself, and for the most part we have 
cheerfully left it to do so. * * * 


INCREASING TENANCY 

“The story that comes from every 
section is substantially the same; it is 
a story of increasing tenancy and ab- 
sentee ownership ; of soils depleted and 
exploited; of inadequate business 
methods; of chaotic marketing and 
distribution; of inferior roads; of 
lack of supervision of public health 
and sanitation; of isolated and ill or- 
ganized social activities, and of infer- 
ior intellectual provision. * * * 


IMPROVED SEED DISTRIBUTION 


“You may be interested to know) 


that in the estimates just submitted to 
Congress it has been recommended 
that the distribution of ordinary vege 
table and flower seeds be discontinued 


and that part of the $300,000, hereto- | 
fore devoted to this purpose be used | 


° . 1 UAT dey eee ws binila " a+7 " 
to procure, propagate and distribute | We are aggressively conducting a sur 


among the people, new and valuable 
seeds and plants. 
fit in its wisdom to accept the recom- 
mendation, particular attention will be 


given to the securing and distribution | 
of new and valuable seeds and plants, 


including forage crop seeds, whose 
character and quality will be thorough- 
ly known and tested ; and pains will be 
taken in every instance to see that a 


sufficient supply is sent to make it) 
worth while for the individual farmer 


to make an experiment.” 


MORE DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


If Congress sees | 


the knowledge. There can be little 
loubt that the federal department of 
agriculture and the various state col- 
leges and the best farmers have enough 
knowledge to revolutionize the nation 
if it could be conveyed to all farmers 
and they could be induced to utilize it. 
Suppose what is known about hog 
cholera, tick eradication, the boll wee- 
vil, and other things could be made in- 
timately known to every farmer and 
he could be induced to apply the rem- 
edy? What hideous waste could be 
avoided! * * * 

After detailing the above points 
with some degree of particularity, Mr. 
Houston emphasized the need for co- 
operative action as a means of elimin- 
ating waste, bringing to the producer 
a greater proportion of that to which 
he is unquestionably entitled. Mr. 
Houston then went on to say: 


ORGANIZED MARKETING 
“First, Marketing Surveys, Methods 
and Costs, including especially avail- 
able market supplies in given produc- 


‘tion areas, demand at consuming cen- 


ters, cold and other storages, market- 
ing systems and prices, and costs of 
wholesale and retail distribution of 
farin products.” 

“T am not advocating an organiza- 
tion which shall attempt to establish 
a closed market and to fix prices. I 
am advocating simply an economic ar- 
rangement which will facilitate pro- 
duction and enable the producer to 
find the readiest and best market for 
his product and the consumer to re- 
ceive his supplies at the lowest cost. 
Nor am I thinking of concerted effort 
which shall proceed from above down- 
ward. It must associate itself with 
some particular product which is more 
or less capable of being standardized 
and the object must be to overcome 
some specific difficulty. It goes with- 
out saying that the members of the 
co-operative society must be those who 
are bonafide producers and that every 
approach of the exploiter must be ag- 
gressively repelled. The object must 
be specifically economic and not re- 
motely political. 

CAUTION NECESSARY 

“Here again the need is for inform- 
ation. Types of organizations which 
operate successfully abroad can not 
necessarily be imported into this 
country without modification. A form 
helpful for one undertaking is not 
necessarily the best for another, and 
one successful in one community under 
certain conditions can not necessarily 
be expected to succeed under other 
conditions in another community. 
There are many facts to be ascertained. 


vey; we desire to know and to esti- 
mate the various sorts of enterprises 
afoot to be able to tell the people on 


|what principles they may organize and 


for what purposes.” 


RURAL, ORGANIZATION 


“This brings us sharply up against 
the whole problem of the organization 
of rural life. That rural life should 


be organized and can be organized is_ 


clear; various agencies are definitely 
attacking its intellectual side. 


“Heretofore the work of the De-|’The country is aroused concerning it. 


partment has lain chiefly in the field | 


It realizes that good country roads | 


of production, and even in this field it|are prerequisite for many important 


has been conscious of limitations. TI 
chief difficulty has been to make its 


results known effectively to the great | 
mass of the farmers who most needed | 


The| rural undertakings. 


They are pre- 
requisite for better marketing, for 


better schools, for comfortable living | 


and for the promotion of social life. 





We| 
‘are effectively studying rural physical 
‘improvements, especially good roads. | 


leral 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT NEEDED 


“There is obvious need of organiza- 
tion for sanitary purposes and for 
social development. Whether all these 
shall come through definite attack of 
private or public agencies, or as by- 
products, makes no difference; they 
must come. We can no longer enter- 
tain the notion that rural life shall re- 
main isolated, disjointed and unorgan- 
ized. Its organization is a national, 
economic and social necessity. It is 
more difficult to organize a scattered 
rural population than a concentrated 
one, but the great need is to give the 
rural population at least approximately 
the primary advantages which the 
town enjoys. The town is orgnization, 
and because of its organization and of 
consequent advantages, it has 
tended to attract to it the most am- 
bitious youth of the country. The 
task of rural organization is difficult, 
but as the greatest educator of Amer- 
ica has said: “The difficulty of a task 
constitutes no reason for declining it.” 
And in this way lies the largest promise 
for national upbuilding and stability.” 


1tS 


For County Betterment 


HE following detailed report 

of work done by the Benning- 

ton County (Vt.) Improve- 

ment Association clearly indicates a 

type of effect that is being directed, 

mainly on city initiation, toward the 

betterment of rural conditions. The 

facts for this statement were brought 

together by the Division of Rural Edu- 

cation in the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of Interior. 
THE ORGANIZATION 

The Bennington County Improvement 
\ssociation was organized in March, 1912, 
by over 100 prominent business men of the 
county, including men engaged in manu- 
facturing, trading, and farming. It con- 
cerns itself with whatever is for the bet- 
terment of the county. It was formed to 
stimulate activities for economic, education- 
al, social, and moral improvement and to 
furnish leaders for such betterment work. 
It provides the machinery for putting into 
operation policies generally regarded as de- 
sirable, but which individuals or individual 
communities could not put into operation. 
The county was selected as a unit because 
of the inter-community aspect of the im- 
provement work. ‘The association is com- 
mitted to the following principal lines of 
activities : 

(1) A better and more profitable agricul- 
ture, 

(2) Better roads, with a more efficient 
of road administration. 

(3) A more adequate system of public 
schools, which will lead the small isolated 
rural school to a higher plane of efficiency. 
) The development of home industries. 


system 


(4 
{ 
(5) The improvement of sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions. 

(6) The promotion of adequate play and 
recreation facilities. 

(7) The fostering of 
tributed social life. 


> 
(S) 


a more evenly dis- 


The furtherance of all plans for civic 
betterment and county beautification. 

An idea of the activities of the association 
may be obtained from a statement of the 
definite accomplishments in the year and a 
half of its existence. 

AGRICULTURE :—A county farm agent was 
obtained through the cooperation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Soil Fertility League of Chicago. 
This agent is furnished an automobile by 
the association. He has visited approxi- 
mately 200 farms in the county, some of 
them several times. He has addressed 30 
farmers’ meetings and has secured the co- 
operation of 60 farmers in undertaking sev- 
forms of demonstration work. They 
are cultivating various crops under his di- 
rection. With the cooperation of the State 
college of agriculture, he is taking a farm 
financial-record survey for the purpose of 


'obtaining data to determine what forms of 
|farming pay best in that county. 


Through his activities, the Bennington 
Farmers’ League has been organized, and 
by the end of the year it is expected that a 
local association will be formed in every 


The purpose of the League and 
enable the farmer to 
During the year 


their fertilizers 


township. 
the local branches is to 
buy and sell cooperatively. 
farmers bought 


through the county league. 


ver 10g 


With the cooperation of the school su- 
perintendents and teachers, a beginning has 


been made in establishing boys’ agricultural 
‘ubs in connection with these schools. 
\fuch work has also been done in seed test- 
ing in the schools, under directions furnish- 
ed by the county farm agent. 

Punic RoADS:—A Selectmen’s and Road- 

isters’ Association was formed as one of 
the first activities of the County Improve- 
ment sociation. An expert from the Fed- 
eral Office of Good Roads was obtained, 
who spent the summer and,fall of 1912 and 
the entire season when road corstruction was 


possible in 1913, in the county. This agent 

ssumed advisory charge of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain selected 
roads in the various townships of the coun- 
ty, work on which was paid for by the 
towns and the State. He had 21 split-log 
road drags built and demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness and economy of their use. His 
work is creating a desire for better roads 
and is demonstrating how good roads may 
be built and old roads made good and main- 
tained at the lowest cost. 


Scuoors:—The Association was instru- 
mental in forming two new school super- 
visory unions, including three townships 
each, and in the establishment of a teacher- 
training course in an academy in the coun- 
ty. Asa result of the supervisory unions 
and the services of the union superintend- 
ents obtained, better methods of teaching 
were adopted, teachers’ meetings were held 
at which instructions were given in the 
things pertaining to rural teaching, courses 
of study were prepared and furnished the 
teachers, and schoo! children were reclass- 


ified to eliminate extra and unnecessary 
classes. New equipment was obtained, 
buildings were repaired and painted on 


both the inside and the outside, and school 
grounds were improved. In these two union 
districts, six schools have been abandoned 
during the year, and the children trans- 
ported to other buildings. Three more will 
be closed the present year. In one union, 


graduation exercises were held for pupils 
who had completed the &th grade. 
The teacher-training course established 


was in the Burr and Burton Seminary. 
The teacher-training course aims to fit the 
pupils for rural-schoo! work. It includes 
not only methods of teaching subjects usu- 
ally included in the elementary school curri- 
culum, but also something about the prob- 
lems of rural life. 


DistRICTt NURSING:—A_ graduate nurse 
was employed by the County Improvement 
Association, who made a house to 


survey of part of the county, 


house 
covering eco- 
nomic, social, moral, religious, sanitary and 


hygienic conditions. This gave valuable in- 
formation regarding the needs of the coun- 
ty, particularly relative sanitation, the 


facilities for caring for the sick, the things 


necessary for the prevention of disease, and 
the sort of instruction in sanitation and 
hygiene needed in the public schools. 


The 


nurse took care of several cases of critical 
illness and did c ae AES TS oe 
illness and did considerable social service 
work in improving conditions in many 


homes, in having certain children proper- 
ly clothed and fed, and in other similar 
ways. A tuberculosis and educational mo- 
tion-picture exhibit prepared by the State 
Department of Health was secured for the 


county by the district nurse and thirteen 
ntertainments, attended by 2,500 people, 
were given. 

AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS :—Local com- 


munity improvement associations were or- 
ganized in every village, wherever possible. 
ms “Whee I 

[hey have been very active in securing phy- 


sical improvements, such as cement and 
stone side walks, electric lighting, village 
parks, play grounds, clean streets, new 


school buildings, etc. Through these local 
associations, inter-village cooperation was 
made possible by the County Improvement 
Association in arranging for a county lyce- 
um lecture and entertainment course. Ad- 
vantageous rates were obtained and five 
numbers of high order were given at several 
different places in the county at a low rate 
for each course. 


The Bennington County Improvement 
Association is financed by annual dues from 
its members, and by contributions from cer- 
tain members, who constitute the roll of 
honor, and by others designated as sustain- 
ing members. Nearly 600 regular members 
pay a fee of $t per year each. Ten sus- 
taining members each contributed $100; one 
on the “roll of honor” gave $250; and nine 
others $1,000 each. In addition to the var- 
ious activities mentioned instituted and sup- 
ported by the organization, the association 
employs a secretary to devote his entire 
time to the general management of the as- 
sociation affairs and also to direct a com- 
plete survey of economics, social, education- 
al, and religious conditions of the county. 
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The Nation’s Business 


December 15, 1913 








The LaFollette’s Seamen’s Bill Under Discussion 


The question of greater safety at sea which has been accentuated by the Titanic and Volturno disasters is, in 
the LaFollette Seamen’s Bill, linked up with the campaign for the increasing welfare and comfort of seamen. 
This coalition of ideas in order to accomplish legislation has aroused active discussion throughout the United 


States. 


EARINGS have begun, be- 
fore the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries relative to the LaFollette Sea- 
men’s bill, S. 136 (63rd Congress). 


Representative Alexander of Missouri | 


is still in Europe, participating in the 
International Conference on Safety at 
Sea. 

It has been announced by Repre- 
sentative Hardy of Texas, who oc- 
cupies the chair during these hearings, 
that hearings will be confined to those 
features of the JaFollette Seamen’s 
bill that differ from the Wilson bill, 
H. R. 23673, passed by both Houses in 
the Sixty-second Congress and subject- 
ed to a pocket veto by President Taft. 

Quotation is here included from a 
statement made by Captain George A. 
White of the Hudson River Day Line, 
a line not penalized by this bill. His 
statement appeared in the New York 
Sun and has also appeared in the 
Marine Journal. 


Statement 
By 
Sita J: bh 2 Oren, 
Boston Manager of the International 

Mercantile Marine 
HE passage by the Senate of 
Senator LaFollette’s bill en- 
titled An Act to Promote the 
Welfare of American Seamen in the 
Merchant Marine of the United States, 
etc., and to promote safety at Sea, 
popularly known as the Seamen’s Act, 
is the result of long continued efforts 


‘of the Seamen’s Unions to secure 


legislation for bettering the condition 
of seafaring men, and also of a wide- 
spread and, in fact, general public de- 


thorough rules and regulations gov- 
erning life-saving equipment on pas- 
senger carrying steamers. 


of Representatives. It is to be hoped, 





Captain White said, in part: 

“Applied to the steamer Asbury Park of | 
the Sandy Hook route practically landlocked | 
in this harbor the bill would require that she | 
be equipped with 120 lifeboats and manned 
by a crew of 240 sailors. The average life- | 
boat is 20 feet long and 6 feet beam. A car} 
float is 265 feet long and 35 feet beam. You} 
can get sixty-five lifeboats on a car float. | 
It would, therefore, take two car floats | 
to carry the entire complement of the As- | 
bury Park’s lifeboats. The steamboat would 
have to go on her trips when loaded with, 
passengers with one car float on either side. | 
The car floats would be a necessary part 
of her equipment, as it would take only | 
twenty lifeboats to cover the steamboat’s | 
upper deck. If the lifeboats were towed 
by the Asbury Park there would be a string 
almost a mile long trailing after her. This 
shows at a glance to the layman how ridi- 
culous and impossible Senator LaFollette’s 
bill is.” 

On December 12, the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco passed a. 
resolution protesting against the pas-. 
sage of S. 136, “until opportunity be 
given to the people of the Pacific 
Coast whose interests are vitally 
affected for a full and impartial hear-| 
ing on the merits of the bill.” | 

In the preamble there are summed | 


| 


up those features of the bill which are) 


regarded by the San Francisco Cham-| 


ber as objectionable. Direct quotation | 
is made here. | 

“Whereas, the objectionable features of | 
the bill are, in the main, as follows#, I. re-| 
quiring 7590 of the crew of each department | 
to be able to understand any order given by | 
officers of such vessel, which, so far as trans- | 
Pacific passenger trade is concerned, will | 


| 
| 
| 


have the effect of confining it to vessels | 


owned, officered and manned by Japanese; 
2. that which requires a certain number of 
lifeboats to be carried, without permitting 
lifesaving devices to consist of life-rafts as 
well as lifeboats when it is a fact that 


life-rafts in many instances are of equal use | 
in saving life and in some instances are | 


more practicable; 3. that which requires 
passengers, when taken abroad vessel, to be 
assigned to a particular place in lifeboats, 
which is a provision impractical in char- 
acter and the strict observance of which 


will not always tend to secure safety, but in | 


some instances will serve to prevent the 
very object sought and the general rule of sea 
of caring for women and children first; 
4. those provisions regulating numbers of 
crew to be carried, their hours of labor, and 
number of watches on deck and in fire room, 
which will add materially to the cost of 
operation and may bring existence of coast- 
wise as well as American fore‘gn trade in 


jeopardy to some extent and may materially | 


deprive the people of the United States of 
the benefits of real water competition with- 
out railroad transportation; 5. those pro- 
visions which permit any irresponsible citi- 
zen of the United States, upon making af- 
fidavit, to compel collector of customs to 
cause the master of the crew just before sail- 
ing to determine whether or not charges 
of violation of law made by an irresponsible 
citizen are true; * * *” 


upon whom the burden of all such 
legislation must ultimately fall, that 
a fuller hearing by the House Com- 
mittee than the Senate Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries was 
perhaps able to give it, may result in 
its being amended as to many of its 
provisions, 

That the Senate was actuated sole- 
ly by a desire to better the condition 
of a class of our citizens whose lot 


has long been thought by many to be | 


unnecessarily hard and to safeguard 


the lives of crew and passengers alike, | 
is doubtless true, but it has evidently | 


failed to see the many practical diffi- 
culties in the way of such radical 
changes. 
DESERTION RENDERED EASY 

Section 3 (Sec. 4530) provides, 
among other things, that every sea- 
man on a vessel of the United States, 
or on a foreign vessel while in a 
United States port, shall be entitled 
to receive within forty-eight hours 
after demand therefor, one-half of 
the wages which may be due him at 
every port where the vessel calls to 
load or deliver cargo. Now, seamen, 
as a class, are necessarily rovers. One 
of the chief trials of owners and mas- 
ters is the deserter. If this section 
had been designed to encourage de- 
sertions it could not have been better 
drawn. A seaman may provide for 
the needs of his family by means of 
allotment notes. He can have no pos- 
sible use for one-half the wages due 
him on the ship’s arrival at ports of 
call. When ashore after the confine- 
ment of a sea voyage, he looks for an 
outlet for his pent up energies. He 
is a jolly good fellow, and becomes the 
prey of boarding house keepers and 
unscrupulous characters. If he has 
cash about him he is seldom permitted 
by his new found companions to re- 
turn to his ship until they have re- 
lieved him of his last cent, and if he 
has any considerable sum he never re- 
turns. In the case of foreign ships 
‘this provision is particularly unwise. 
I venture the prediction that, at 
certain seasons of the year, the 
larger portion of the crews of foreign 
ships, if paid one half the wages due 
them on arrival at a United States 
port, would desert, thus letting into 
‘the country large numbers of aliens, 
\without the formality of examination 
iby the United States Immigrant In- 


Mr. Thomas’ article should be read as it sets forth some criticisms very clearly. 


|spectors. It would induce men to|better or more efficient men at sea 


ship who have no other idea than to 
idesert and get through the immigra- 
ition lines with a few dollars in their 
'pockets. All this apart from what 
/seems a wholly unnecessary interfer- 
‘ence by the Government with con- 
itracts between the owners and crews 
‘of foreign ships. 

THE BETTERED ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The provision that the space re- 
served for crew’s quarters shall be not 
less than 100 cu. ft. and 16 superficial 
ft. seems a not unreasonable one, not- 
withstanding the fact that on the best 
iships of two decades ago the average 
'stateroom space for second class pas- 
sengers was but 14 superficial feet. 





than those of Italy, Scandinavia and 
Japan. To require a ship which has 
been trading regularly with these 
countries to have a crew seventy 
five per cent of whom can speak 
ithe language of the Commander 
'is wholly unnecessary, and involves the 
obligation of shipping men at foreign 
or American ports who, from every 
other point of view, may be less 
skilled or desirable than those who 
might otherwise be available. No in- 
telligent officer should experience 
difficulty in having his orders executed 
by a crew of willing and skillful 
men, whether the larger proportion 
speak his language or not. Quite the 
contrary might be the case with a crew 


mand for the adoption of more) 


The bill is now before the House | 


in the interests of seamen, as well as | 
'the travelling and shipping public, 





The British law requires for each |picked up under the provisions of this 
‘member of the crew 72 cu. ft. and 12 | Section. 
superficial feet. Ships are now much | THE LIFE BOAT EQUIPMENT 


larger, and many owners voluntarily! The Act is somewhat vague in its 
\provide space and accommodations ‘requirements as to life boats. All sea- 
‘in excess of Government require-| going steamers now carry a sufficient 
ments. Liberal rules as to ventilation, number of boats and rafts for every 
washrooms, exits, etc., should be soul on board. The character of the 
cheerfully approved by all progressive |lifg saving equipment should be left 
owners, for the best class of men will’ to the Board of Supervising Inspect- 
not go to sea in ships which do not ors. The open lifeboat might, under 
provide reasonably comfortable quar- |certain conditions, be the best, whilst 
‘ters. Shower baths would seem to be under conditions entirely different, or 
an unnecessary luxury. They would those which arise after the open boats 
be impracticable on sailing vessels. have been filled, boats of the collap- 
Complicated plumbing on a_ cargo sible or semi-collapsible type might be 
steamer and in the crew’s quarters of more useful. Then again, rafts might 
a passenger steamer is difficult and be more practical than any boat or a 
expensive to keep in order. The| ombination of all might be necessary 
work of a seaman or fireman, Any one who has been to sea must 
exposed at one time to the heat know that, in a sudden and over- 
of the Tropics and at another Whelming disaster, with a high sea 
o the cold of the North Atlantic or Tunning, the safe abandonment of a 
North Sea, is not such as to induce |Ship in life boats might not be prac- 
habits of neatness and order in the use |ticable, whereas escape to a rescuing 
‘of toilet appliances with which he is SMP, with the aid of rafts, might be 
quite unfamiliar in his own home. It ‘aa least possible. 

‘should be borne in mind that the ap- | THE MANNING REQUIREMENT 


|propriation of space for the use of the) The requirements that ships shall 
crew of a cargo steamer, in excess of carry crews of sufficient size to man 
\what may be reasonably necessary and boats for all on board, with not less 
Proper, involves a sacrifice in her earn- |than two men of the rating of able 
‘ing capacity. An American freight-|seamen, or higher, is presumably 
‘er, with a crew of 75 men, must meet based upon the assumption that the 
the competition of British and German |modern steamer requires and can se- 
ships of her class in transporting the cure a large deck crew of a class 
products of our country to the mar-| Which no longer exists. The sailing 
kets of Australia, South America, and | ship has all but disappeared from the 
other countries to be sold alongside Ocean, and with her the hardy and 
those of England and Germany. pees me A deck bo get a 
d . steamer of to-day is occupied chiefly 
EXCESSIVE SPACE UNWISE with scrubbing decks, nellahing brass 
If we require the American owner |and painting. He rarely handles a 
to set aside crew space in excess of rope and is not necessarily more fitted 
what the British and German crews for handling a lifeboat than a fireman, 
have, by say 2,100 cu. ft., the American an oiler or a steward. In point of 
shipowner is penalized in the earning| fact, he has been found, at times, less 
capacity of his ship on a voyage to skillful than his shipmates in the fire 
Australia and return by approximate- |toom and cabin, Nothing more harm- 
ly $1,000.00. The shipper must, in the ful for the discipline of a ship could 
end, pay this or the British and Ger-|be imagined than the presence on 
man ships will carry the freight. ‘deck of a large deck crew, with no 
_The Section with regard to flog- work to do, sitting about waiting for 
ging and all other forms of corporal|an accident. That boat drills should 
punishment no one could object to.|be held goes without saying. Thev 
Corporal punishment is not allowed |should include, however, members of 
under the laws of Great Britain or, so the whole ship’s crew, and no steam- 
far as I know, under the laws of any er Should under any circumstances be 
country. I doubt if a case could be|Tequired to carry a larger crew than 
cited within the past fifty years. 1s necessary to handle her properly. 
LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT UNWISE | To require that each passenger 
’ shall be assigned a place in a partic- 
_A casual consideration of the Sec-|ular boat is to invite a state of con- 
ition which deals with the character|fusion on embarking that could 
jand division of the crew will show/scarcely be imagined. What possible 
anyone possessed of an elementary| good this could do it is hard to see, 
knowledge of the subject, that how-|whereas the danger of it in the event 
ever earnestly the Senate may _have|of accident must be evident to any one. 
sought to promote safety at sea, it has/'To expect three thousand passengers 
been badly advised. There are no|to walk out on deck and proceed in an 
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The Seamen’s Bill 


( Continued ) 


orderly manner, each to his or her 
place in a certain boat, is to expect the 
impossible. In an emergency, with) 
such a number, they can be handled! 
successfully only as a mass and then 
only by those in authority. 

The Act, whilst it seeks to guard the 
rights of the seaman and to afford 
him means of redress for fancied | 
wrongs, gives him but small improve: | 
ment in his living conditions and no| 
protection which he does not have to- 
day. It places him in a position where 
he may hold up his ship or his Com 
mander at the behest of a Union del- 
egate, if he can induce his mates to 
join him, whilst it wholly ignores the 
necessity of leaving with owners and 
Commanders sufficient discretion and 
authority to maintain discipline, so 
necessary for safety and comfort alike. 

Should the Act, as passed by the 
Senate, become a law, it will be, in a) 
high degree, burdensome and injur-| 
ious to shipping and seriously affect 
our commerce. 


Railroad Rate Hearings 


ATE in November representatives | 

of all the eastern railroads—those | 

in the territory east of the Mis- | 

sissippi_ and north of the Ohio} 

and Potomac Rivers, laid evidence before | 

the Interstate Commerce Commission for | 
a five per cent freight rate increase. 

W. C. Maxwell, traffic manager of the 
Wabash, made this statement relative to 
the evidence submitted: “The margin be- 
tween what we are taking in and what we 
are paying out is steadily growing narrower. | 
We are suffering from slow starvation.” 
Mr. Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, explained to the Commission | 
that the railroads of the country have felt 
the burden of the increased cost of living, 
but unlike all others, have not been per- | 
mitted so far to raise their prices, or ad- 
just their prices in recognition of that 
burden. 

Mr. Willard submitted figures to show 
that since roro, the petitioning railroads | 
have spent more than $600,000,000 in ad- 
ditions and improvements while their entire | 


income in the same period has decreased | 
more than $16,000,000 because operating ex- 
penses have increased faster than operating | 
revenues. 

The five per cent freight increase asked 
for is estimated to add between $35,000,000 
and $40,000,000 to revenues of the railroads 
involved. To quote from Mr. Willard 
again: “The Commission’s decision ‘will | 
mark an epoch’ since it will determine 
whether the country shall continue to look 
to private capital and private enterprise | 
for transportation requirements, or be com- | 
pelled finally to accept the only alternative | 
possible—government ownership and con-| 
trol.” The shippers’ side of the case is) 
to be heard later. Mr. Louis A. Brandeis | 
will represent it. 


THE SECOND HEARING 


At the second hearing on December roth, 
William A. Glasgow of Philadelphia pre- | 
sented protests against the advance from | 
manufacturers and users of coke and from 
manufacturers of cement. Protests also 
were presented by Francis B. James, repre- 
senting the Eastern Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers Association; the National Shoe 
Wholesalers’ Association and a score or 
more of flour millers of the northwest, par- 
ticularly of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles A. Conant of New York testified 
as to the economic phases of the proposed 
advance. 

Mr. Conant declared that “the purchasing 
power of the dollar over the great mass of 
commodities has permanently fallen since 
the present schedule of passenger and 
freight rates was established. Average 
Prices in 19t2 were 48.9 per cent. higher 
than in 1897, 47.8 per cent. higher than in 
1896 and 18.2 per cent. higher than in 1904.” 

Those figures in Mr Conant’s opinion 
apply generally to all supplies and purchases 
of railroads. - 


DECLINING NET REVENUE 

The Division of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce ‘Commission with records of 
roads operating on revenues of $1,000,000 
and over reports as follows on December 
10, relative to Revenues and Expenses in 
the four months of the fiscal ending with 
October. 

Revenues per mile this year,, $4,928; last 
year, $4,864. 

Expenses per mile this year, $3,356; last 
year, $3,141. 

et revenues per mile this year, $1,572; 

last year, $1,723. 








The Attorney General’s Report 


HE, Annual Report of the At- 
torney General which was pre- 
sented to Congress on Decem- 

ber Ist, covers the report up to June 
39, 1913. 

Relative to the enforcement of the 
antitrust law, Mr. Reynolds says: 


Alleged violations of this law are being 
constantly reported, and an organization 
is being perfected through which substan- 
tial complaints may be promptly investiga- 
ted and violations of the act vigorously 
and speedily dealt with. In this work the 
services of the several district attorneys 
will be freely used: : 

On March 4, 1913, there were pending 
under this act 52 cases—35 civil, 16 crimi- 
nal, and I contempt proceeding—of which 3 
civil, 5 criminal, and 1 contempt proceeding 
have since been concluded. Since March 4 
last 8 cases have been instituted—s civil 
and 3 criminal— and 1 of each class has 
been concluded. At this time 49 cases are 
pending, of which 43 were instituted dur- 
ing former administrations and 6 during 
the present. 


The report also includes all antitrust 
cases decided by the Supreme Court. | 


\It also reports the status of all cases 
‘instituted prior to July 1, 1912, and in 


a separate list the thirty-three proceed- 
ings which have been instituted since 
July 1, 1912. Regarding criminal pro- 
ceedings under the antitrust act, Mr 
Reynolds says: 

“The enforcement of cririnal liability 


‘under the antitrust act during the past 
|year has been attended with greater suc- 


cess than heretofore. 

In the Cash Register case, 29 of the 30 
defendants were convicted, and fines ag- 
gregating $135,000 and iail sentences vary- 


|ing from 9 to 12 months were imposed. 


The first trial of the Bath Tub case 


iresulted in a disagreement amongst the 
jury, but the case was retried in February, 


1913, and a verdict of guilty was brought 


|in and fines aggregating over $50,000 were 
| imposed. 


In the Cotton Corner case, following the 
decision of the Supreme Court sustaining 
the. indictments, one of the orincipal de- 
fendants entered a plea of guilty and was 


| fined $4,000.” 


The report also shows that forty-nine | 
cases have been instituted and sixty-_ 
five included under the so-caled Elkins 
Act, prohibiting the receiving or giving. 
of rebates and discriminations. Such. 
proceedings are instituted upon the 
suggestion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. | 

Relative to the commodities clause | 
which prohibits a railroad from trans-, 
porting articles in which at the time of | 
transportation it has no interest, direct | 
or indirect, the report points out. that 
the Supreme Court held in the case of | 


‘the United States versus Delaware and | 


Hudson Company “that a railroad has) 
no interest, direct or indirect, in a le-| 
gal or equitable sense, in articles manu- | 
factured or produced by a bona fide) 
corporation of which the railroad is a_ 
stockholder.” | 

The report shows the crowded con- | 
dition of the Supreme Court. It, 
shows that between 1893 and the pres- | 
ent, the cases remaining undisposed of | 
have gradually risen from 282 to 604.| 
though it is true that the report of 604 | 
for 1912 compares favorably with 640, 
for 1910 and 671 for 1911. Ar. 
of pages of the report of the A.’ 
General contain abstracts of decisious| 
of the Supreme Court at the October | 


under the name of United Shoe Machinery 
Co. The Supreme Court held that the com- 
bination of three separate noncompeting 
groups into one non-competing group did 
not constitute a violation of the act. 


UNITED STATES V. CHANDLER-DUNBAR WATER 
POWER COMPANY ; CHANDILER-DUNBAR WATER 
POWER COMPANY V. UNITED STATES, ST. 
MARYS POWER COMPANY V. UNITED STATES; 
BROWN, RECEIVER OF THE MICHIGAN LAKE 
SUPERIOR POWER COMPANY, _ V. UNITED 
STATES. (229 U. S 53.) 


The Chandler-Dunbar Co. and others had 
erected and maintained certain structures 
and appliances in the St. Marys River for 
the control and use of the current for com- 
mercial purposes. They contended that be- 
cause of the proprietary right on the bed of 
the river they had an inherent right to at 
least so much of the flow of the stream as 
was not needed for navigation. In revers- 
ing the judgment of the lower court the 
Supreme Court held that the flow of the 
stream was in no sense private property 
and that the public right of navigation was 
dominating and controlling. Congress hav- 
ing determined that the waters of the river 
were necessary for navigation, that deter- 
mination operated to exclude forever from 
the river the structures necessary for the 
commercial use of the water power. 


Using Local Materials 


The Treasury Department by Cir- 
cular Letter No. 11, takes up the ques- 
tion of the use of local building ma- 
terials in erecting Government build- 
ings. Mr. McAdoo says :— 


“The law requires that proposals for the 
construction of Federal buildings shall be 
solicited by public advertisement unless the 
public exigencies require the immediate 
delivery of the articles or performance of 
the services sought to be obtained. ‘The 
obvious purpose of the law is to secure 
through broad competition the lowest terms 
obtainable. This object would be defeated 
if bidders were restricted to the products of 
any particular State or locality, or if the 


| bidding were similarly restricted to resi- 


dents of any particular section of the 
country. 


Importing Argentine Corn 
'T’ will come as a surprise to not 
merely the agricultural, but to the 
business forces of America to 

learn that corn grown in Argentine 
has during the past two months been 
imported into Texas through Galves- 
ton. Ina letter regarding this impor- 
tation, the Wichita Mill and Elevator 
Company, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
make the following statements : 

“The importation of Argentine corn is 
made possible because of the unusual corn 
shortage and the resulting high domestic 
prices in some portions of the United States. 
In addition the removal of the tariff of 
fifteen cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, 
has had its influence in connection with this 
new feature of importation. Corn is now 
admitted duty free and as the price of 
domestic corn was so much above the world’s 
market price, the importation from Argen- 
tine: resulted. We found it possible to buy 
this corn in Argentine and ship to Galves- 
ton, and from that port as well as from 
various other Gulf and Atlantic Ports, it 
can be distributed for from 200 to 300 miles 
inland, depending somewhat on the local 
rates from the ports to destination. How- 
ever, there is not sufficient of this corn to 
materially affect the prices in the United 
States, for it was estimated that Argentine 
only had about 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 bush- 
els surplus, a very large portion of which 
will probably go to the continental section 
of Europe. Jlowever, some of it will go to 
the various Atlantic ports for distribution.” 


The President’s Veto Power 


HERE is a joint resolution be- 
fore the House, No. 15, which 
would propose an amendment to the 
second paragraph of Section 7 of Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Constitution, and would 
authorize and empower the President 
of the United States to veto any item 
or items in an appropriation of revenue 
measure, without the necessity of ve- 
toing the entire bill. A hearing on 
this subject took place in September 
and has been issued under the heading 
“Veto Power of President.” It can 
be secured by application to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 








FOUR CORNERS OF 


Te above illustration is included | 
in THE Narion’s Business to | 
give a pictorial impression of the re-| 
ber|markahle manner in which property $2,200. These lots are now estimated 

eal have increased in Southern | 


state The picture is of First Av 
enue id Twentieth Street, Birming- | 











GREAT VALUE, 


Brown-Marx: Building in the center 
of the picture stands on three lots 
that sold in the 70’s for the sum of 


to be worth $400,000; the building on 
them is worth $1,250,000. 
Hidden from view behind the build- 


1912, term. Two. of these in view of |ham, \labama. The Empire Build-jing in the center is the Woodward 


their wide-spread significance are here | 
included. 


ing the right, stands on a lot that 
chat ed hands on February 27, 1872, | 


for 200. This lot is now estimated | 


Building, standing on a site that was 
part of Birmingham’s town pond for 
the first ten or twelve years of the 


UNITED STATES V. WINSLOW. (227 U. S 202.) |to be worth $250,000, exclusive of the | city’s history. In 1884 half of the 
The “United Shoe Machinery Co. Case.” |$450,000 building erected on it. The| 


There had existed three separate groups 
or companies noncompetitively engaged in 
the manufacturing of about 75 per cent. of 
four different classes of patented machinery 
essential to the manufacture of shoes. Win- 
slow and others were indicted under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act for combining the 
three separate groups into one group acting 





American Trust Building at the left| 
stands on a lot that did not change, 
hands until September 1884. The! 
price then given was $25,000. The! 
lot is now worth $225,000; the build- | 
ing on the lot cost $550,000. The 


site on which the Woodward Building 
stands changed hands for $5,000. 
This lot alone is now worth $275,000. 
The ten story office building on it, 
which was the first “sky scraper” in 
Birmingham cost $200,000. 

These Southern increases are typical. 
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What Commercial Organizations are Doing 


Fine Agricultural Work 


HE, Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston, $. C., in its An- 
nual Report devotes nine pages 

to the agricultural work which the 
Chamber of Commerce either encour- 
ages or directs. ‘This is mentioned as 
an indication of the practical attention 
which urban organizations are now giv- 
ing to rural affairs, there having come 
the realization that the prosperity of | 
the rural communities and the prosper- | 
ity of the cities are indissolubly linked. | 
As part of the Report, the Chamber of 
Commerce names Ten Commandments | 
of Agriculture which are as follows :— 

1. A deeper and more thoroughly pulver- 


ized seed bed; deep fall breaking (plow- | 
ing) with implements that will not bring 


The Traffic, Foreign Trade, Domestic 
Trade Expansion, Publicity, Conventions, 
Civic and other departments must have an 
equipment of information that is down to 
the minute in every detail. 

All these have inter-relations which make 
it essential that they are assembled into one 
general and controlling organization which 
shall plan for the whole as well as each of 
the coordinating functions. 

This is the new type of machine that is 
essential to any city which expects to meet 
the intense competition of its rival communi- 
ties, 


Boy Scout Medal 


N illustration appears below of, the 
medal recently offered by the Buffalo 


Chamber of Commerce to the Boy 
Scouts of that city. The principle upon 
which the medal was awarded was that the 
competitors should successfully pass an ex- 
amination on knowledge of the city itself, its 


the subsoil to the surface, and well drained. | schools, museums, parks, its commercial and 
2. The use of seed of the best variety, | industrial life, its government, its officials, 


intelligently selected and carefully stored. | and other civic features. The purpose was to 
3. In cultivated crops, giving the rows | promote on the part of the Boy Scouts oi 


and the plants in the rows a space suited 
to the plant, the soil and the climate. 


4. Intensive tillage during the growing |} 


period of the crops. 


5. The importance of a high content of 


humus in the soil. The use of legumes, 


barnyard manure, farm refuse and com-| - 


mercial fertilizer. 

6. The value of crop rotation and a win- 
ter cover crop on Southern farms. 

7. The accomplishing of more work in 
a day on the farm by using more horse- 
power and better implements. 

8. The importance of increasing the farm 


stock to the extent of utilizing all the Ss 


waste products and idle lands of the farm. 

9. The production of all food required 
for the men and animals on the farm. 

10. The keeping of an account with each 
farm product, in order to know from which 
the gain or loss arises. 

The activities of the agricultural de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
extended to corn clubs for boys, prize 
acres for men (last year there were 
acres that produced 103 and 114 bush- 
els of corn) ; the distribution of rota- 
tion prizes offered by the Southern 
Bankers’ Association, the holding of 
institutes in the Charleston region, the 
holding of agricultural meetings in the 
city of Charleston and the establish- 
ment of the peanut industry as a new 
effort in the Charleston region. 


The New and the Old 


The Chamber of Commerce of Cin- 
einnati, used the following words of 
direct appeal, in a recent folder en- 
titled “What the Chamber of Com- 
merce is doing for Cincinnati and for 

ou:” 

“The old organization worked through 
committees composed of business men who 
could give but a small fraction of their time 
to the subject. 

The new type is a highly organized, fully 
departmentized body with paid men in 
charge of each branch fully equipped to give 
expert information on any subject relating 
to the development of the city or the needs 
of the Merchant or Manufacturer. 

A man seeking a new location for an in- 
dustry wants to know every detail of the 
location of raw material, freight rates, de- 
sirable sites, labor conditions, not only as to 
rates of wages but the kind and amount of 
labor available. He also wants to know the 
market and how it may be reached as to 
rates, method and time. The Chamber of 
Commerce must be in a position to furnish 
all this and more, at once. He also wants 
to know the conditions under which his em- 
ployees live, the educational and recreation- 
al facilities, tax rates, kind of government 
and protection his property will receive. It 
will not do to “look it up”; the Chamber of 
Commerce must have it there for him be- 
fore he asks a question. 

To do this a careful survey must be made 
and the information tabulated and indexed 
and made ready to be dispensed at once. 
Bank credits or financial assistance may also 
come up and the department must be ready 
for any emergency. ‘This illustration spe- 
cifically applies to the Industrial Department. 
There must be many others in a well-equip- 
ped organization. 

In each one the same character of expert 


information must be available, not only for 


the man who is seeking a location for a 
factory, mercantile house or a home, but for 
the service of those who are already here 


the city the study of their city so that they 
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BOYS’ SCOUT BADGE 


should come to know that which every citi- 
zen ought to know concerning the place in 
which he lives. It is thought that the illus- 
tration may prove suggestive to organiza- 
tions of other cities where the Boy Scout 
movement is already in operation. 


City Planning 


Those interested in city planning 
matters are recommended to get in 
touch with the Chamber of Commerce 
of Boston relative to the proceedings 
of the two days’ conference on city 
planning which was held in Boston 
during November. A number of char- 
acteristic statements made at the city 
planning conference and applicable to 
all cities, are quoted here: 

City planning is a form of scientific man- 
agement applied to the city instead of the 
factory —Dr. James Ford. 

We have already done too much patch- 
work. The time has come for us to con- 
sider the city as a whole.--William C. Ewing. 

City planning and Industrial Progress will 
go hand in hand in the future, “useless each 
without the other.”—George H. Cooper. 

Under the proper restrictions excess con- 
demnation may be utilized with sufficient 
advantage to the public to justify any inter- 
ference with individual rights——Leslie C, 
Wead. : ‘ 

Progress in city planning must depend in 
large degree upon the equitable distribution 
of the expense involved in the execution of 
he plans and in the soundness of the methods 
employed in financing them.—Flavel Shurt- 
leff. 





Promoting Foreign Trade 


A Special Committee of the Portland 
(Maine) Board of Trade, under the direc- 





tion of J. Ernest Goodbar is working on 
the creation of a Foreign Trade Bureau 





Great College Gift 


T is proposed to establish in 
New York a college of Com- 
merce and a museum of Com- 
merce and Civics. Some months ago 
four members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York offered to give $50,000 each 
toward a College of Commerce, 
provided a total of $500,000 could be 
raised. The Committee now reports 
that another member has offered to 
give the entire $500,000 for the College 
provided the four donors of $200,000 
will release their gifts for a Museum 
of Commerce and Civics to be con- 
ducted in connection with the college. 

The institution would be conducted 
on the college plan, entrance require- 
ments would form the same mental 
discipline and culture training as are 
needed in entering a college of arts 
and sciences. Practical experience 
and special knowledge might be per- 
mitted to take the place of certain 
counts in the entrance examinations. 
Whether the instruction should be ab- 
solutely free or whether some moder- 
ate charge should be made has not yet 
been determined. 

The report says: “Business is be- 
coming a profession and it seems fitting 
that the leaders of business in the 


‘|greatest business center of this coun- 


try should through their greatest bus- 


|iness organization, the Chamber of 
-|Commerce of the State of New York, 


aid in establishing in this city, a Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration 
second to none in the world.” The 
College of Commerce would primarily 
provide a four year course but facili- 
ties would be given for completion of 
the course in three years. In the 
matter of entrance particular stress 
would be laid upon commercial sub- 
jects as taught in the High School of 


| Commerce. 


Commercial Arbitration 


The Official Bulletin of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce has this to 
say relative to the arbitration of bus- 
iness disputes. The entire statement 
is worthy of consideration in all other 
states of the Union. 


“The time has come when the courts 
must be relieved of the work of trying cases 
that could be settled by arbitration. There 
is no man in business in Rochester who 
should not welcome the opportunity to ar- 
bitrate his disputes rather than to bring 
suit for them. The results in other cities 
have proved that the elimination of the un- 
kind feelings that follow upon civil suit 
alone make the whole subject of business 
arbitration very desirable. The cost of such 
arbitration is less than civil suit, the time 
required to get action is measurably less, 
and the finding are just as binding as though 
they were decisions rendered in the civil 
courts, 


The Committee on Arbitration of the 
Chamber aims to furnish a speedy, inex- 
pensive and yet thoroughly effective method 
of settling controversies arising in business. 
It aims to preserve and strengthen the ties 
of friendship among business men, which 
lawsuits often strain and break. With as 
little formality and as few technicalities as 
possible, the parties talk over their differ- 
ences and bring forward their evidence in 
the presence of a friendly third party. The 
third party considers the matter carefully 
and renders a decision. 


The Committee on Arbitration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York has been in existence a little over two 
years in its present form. In nearly one 
hundred cases, the Committee was instru- 
mental in bringing about settlements in 
friendly consultation without even resort- 
ing to arbitration, 

Forms of Agreement are on file at the 
Chamber. The Chamber has a Notary Pub- 
lic. The proceedings of the arbitrators 
shali not be public unless requested by the 
contracting parties, Disputants may pre- 





and have a right to claim the first attention. | in the State of Maine, ci 








sent their cases in person or by counsel. 


Social Service Platform 


HE Chamber of Commerce of Read- 
ing, Pa. has recently formed a 
Committee on Property Assess- 
ments, giving attention to the general 
subject of equalized assessments. In 
order to make the subject clear to the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee adopted the method of charting 
the street frontages in various blocks ard 
then indicating the values at which the 
various pieces of property were assessed. By 
this means the Committee was able to show 
the inequality of assessments and that con- 
sequently, the tax burden was not distri- 
buted fairly on all property owners. 
_ The Chamber of Commerce of Reading is 
just a little over six months old. It will 
prove of interest to organizations in «ll 
parts of the country to consider the fifteen 
— of the er which represents 
1e program of work for the ading 
Chamber of Commerce: crise 
_ I. To inquire into the methods of admin- 
istration in municipal and other public of- 
fices; to increase efficiency and to inform 
the public of the facts. 

2. To promote equitable property assess- 
ments. 

3. To make a Social Survey and to im- 
— housing, health and sanitary condi- 
ions. 

4. To plan for immediate betterments 
and improvements and for future city 
growth,—covering subjects of streets, grade 
crossings, water supply, sewers, transporta- 
tion lines, parks and playgrounds,—in an 
endeavor to make Reading the most attrac- 
tive city in the State. 

5. To enlarge the city’s building area by 
constructing, bridges, extending car lines 
and other public conveniences; to stimulate 
Sm of moderate-priced houses for 
rent. 

6. To encourage the establishment of vo- 
cational schools; to promote educational 
progress and facilities for public recreation. 

7. To investigate present traffic needs 
from the shippers’ standpoint. 

To promote public and semi-public im- 
provements such as the proposed museum 
and a new hotel. 

9. To establish and support a Farm 
Bureau for Berks County. 

10. To make an industrial survey; to 
encourage existing and prospective in- 
dustries. 

11, To discourage unfair competition. 

12, To advance the cause of intelligent 
charity through inquiry into the causes and 
conditions of dependency and by eliminating 
inworthy appeals for charitable aid. 

_ 13. To foster buying at home by furnish- 
ing the public with reasons why it is profit- 
able and by improving local salesmanship. 

14. To develop citizenship by interesting 
an increasing number of men in movements 
for the public welfare. 

15. To hold before the people as an ideal 
the finest accomplishments of the most ad- 
vanced cities in the wor!d, 


Children in Agriculture 

An idea of what can be accomplished 
by thorough organization is gained by 
the statement that in 1911-1912 ap- 
proximately seventy-five thousand 
school children prepared exhibits for 
their county, district, or state fairs 
in Oregon. This great stimulus to 
agricultural activity and research 
comes from the work of the Oregon 
Development League which is com- 
posed of the leading commercial or- 
ganizations of the state, numbering 
considerably more than one hundred. 
These affiliated commercial clubs and 
chambers of commerce specialize in 
exploiting agricultural opportunities, 
stock raising, dairying, general farm- 
ing—agriculture in its broadest sense. 
Through the efforts of these bodies, 
supported also by the Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the Union Stock Yards, and 
the State Agricultural College, liberal 
preparations have been made by var- 
lous organizations. 


_ Industrial Tours’ 

The business men of Memphis have now 
on four occasions wisited the industrial es- 
tablishments of their city. Three hundred 
took part in the fourth trip, familiarizing 
themselves with candy, art glass, chair, 
screen door and wash-board factories; with 
woodworking, with bridge structure, with 
cotton oil production, with packing indus- 
tries and the terminal store house for cotton. 
Methods of familiarizing the business men 
of a city with the industries of that city 











can be worked out anywhere. 
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“The Way to Navigate is to Navigate” 


A Story of the Courageous Work of Kansas City, Missouri, in Making Use of Its 
Existing Waterway Facilities _ 


NE of the most impressive ad- 
O dresses delivered before the 

National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress was that of E. M. Clenden- 
ing, General Secretary of the Commer- 
cial Club of Kansas City, Missouri. 
His topic was: “The Way to Navigate 
is to Navigate.” The impressive char- 
acter of the speech lay in its simplicity. 
Mr. Clendening held himself to a re- 
cital of facts and as these facts indi- 
cate how a city on a stream whose nav- 
igation had long been neglected, 
brought about a local correction and 
thus led to liberal appropriations, it is 
suggestive to other communities that 
are experiencing difficulties in the same 
direction. 

Mr. Clendening said in part: 

“You may discourse upon the length 
of our rivers, the rich country tribu- 
tary to them, the proper type of boats 
necessary to navigate them, the won- 
derful progress Germany has made in 
navigation enterprises, the opinion of 
railroad Presidents as to the necessity 
of increasing our facilities for the 
speedy and economical transportation 
of freight; we may quote the predic- 
tion of Napoleon, as to the possibili- 
ties of the Western slope of the Mis- 
sissippi; repeat the statement that the 
Panama Canal will be a great factor 
in our commercial prosperity, and after 
we have traveled this well worn path, 
we are confronted with the practical 
side of the question: What are you 
going to do about it? and the answer 
is: “THE Way To NAVIGATE IS TO 
NAVIGATE.” 

I am not here to tell you what you 
- already know, but I am here to give 
you a brief history applicable to my 
subject. 

THE FLOOD OF 1903 


Not to be outdone by ayy other sec- 
tion of the country (for we pride our- 
selves upon our enterprises and our 
leadership), the Missouri Valley in 
1903, was visited by the greatest flood 
in its history since 1844. The property 
loss in Kansas City, my home town, 
was enormous ; business of every char- 
acter was paralyzed. For days we 
were deprived the privilege of either 
receiving or shipping merchandise; 
thirty-two lines of railroads that enter 
our city were put out of service; six- 
teen bridges spanning the Kansas 
River were swept away; our Union 
Depot -was inundated with six fect of 
water, and everywhere confusion pre- 
vailed. 

With an impulse borne of patriotism, 
we naturally turned to the National 
Government, with the modest request 
that appropriations be made for the 
diking of the banks of the Missouri 
and Kansas Rivers, to prevent the re- 
currence of such a great disaster. 

“The Innocents Abroad” never met 
with a greater shock than did the 
special committee from Kansas City 
that appeared before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House of 
Representatives that year, to present a 
statement of our experience, and to ask 
for help to avoid its repetition. 

It had required several days, and 
some thought to prepare a statement 
to be presented to that committee ; we 
grasped the opportunity to tell them 
how important we were, by reason of 
our geographical location at the con- 
fluence of the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers; we mentioned our railroads, 
bank clearings, and said something 
about our being in the center of the 
“bread basket of the World,” and in- 


cidentally called attention to our prop- 
erty'loss by reason of this flood, which 
amounted to about $40,000,000. ‘To 
us the situation wa s serious. 


THE TREATMENT ACCORDED 


As a member of that special com- 
mittee from Kansas City, I shall. 
always remember my feelings as we 
were ushered into the Committee room 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 
After certain routine business had 
been disposed of, the Chairman stated 
that the Kansas City Committee would 
be heard—The Chairman also advised 
this Western Committee, that in pre- 
senting our brief, it would not be 
necessary to narrate anything about 
the importance of Kansas City as a 
commercial center, or about the great 
loss which that city had suffered by 
reason of the recent flood; all. these 
things were known to the Committee, 
and furthermore, it was against the 
policy of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, to make recommendations for 
appropriations, for the improvement 
of streams to prevent the destruction 
of property from floods. 

The warning note was given, that 
if we wanted the Missouri River im- 
proved, we should go back home and 
put boats upon the river—navigate the 
stream, and the Government would 
help us. 


ACTING ON ADVICE 


We went back home, and took with 
us, not the voluminous statement we 
had prepared for the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, but the advice ad- 
ministered by the Chairman of that 
Committee. We submitted it to the 
Commercial Club, which is our busi- 
ness men’s organization. It made a 
deep impression upon them and like 
every well regulated association, we 
passed a lot of resolutions. We ob- 
tained some publicity. We had to 
overcome some prejudice, and con- 
vince the skeptic that the Missouri 
River could be navigated, for no at- 
tempt to do so had been made for 
years. 

As a convincing argument, we char- 
tered a small boat at St. Louis, loaded 
it with merchandise and started it for 
Kansas City, where it arrived—after 
many days—September 24, 1906. The 
arrival of this small craft was an 
event in our history, several thousand 
people greeting it with gladness. We 
had begun to navigate. 

Emboldened by this modest effort, 
we formed what might well be termed 
a Demonstrating Boat Line Company, 
with a capital stock of $150,000. We 
purchased two boats, off the bargain 
counter, and operated them as regular- 
ly as conditions would permit. 


SECURING APPROPRIATIONS 


We thought the enterprise we had 
displayed justified us in requesting the 


gineer, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. This request was granted, anc 
authority given for a survey of the 
river from Kansas City to its mouth. | 
Later, harbor lines were established, | 
and the Chief Engineer of the United | 
States Army, issued an order for a| 
report and recommendation for im- 
provements, that would create a per- 
manent six foot channel, from Kansas 
City to the mouth of the river. The 
Missouri River has so many tribu- 
taries, that it has an ample supply of 
water, which is furnished regularly by 








rainfalls, and at opportune times by the 


‘its own boat from Kansas City. 
SECURING APPROPRIATIONS 


| 


Government to appoint an Army En-| 


melted snow from our Western moun- | RAISING BOAT MONEY 
tains. During the extreme heat and | 
drought of last summer, a _ sufficient | 
depth of water was maintained, so 
that our boat line did, in fact, operate 
during that period without interrup- 


tion. 


The people were responsive to our 
appeal, and in the month of March, 
1910, 4,200 citizens of Kansas City 
subscribed $1,200,000 to the capital 
stock of the Kansas City Missouri Riv- 
? vs . |er Navigation Company. Over 90% of 

The Missouri River does not require | that cacaal stock a hues a oe 
dams (although it has received a num- |, part having been invested in tow boats 


ber) and locks, but it is such an ad-|,n44q barges, the total carrying capacity 
venturous stream, and is so given to 


; , of our fleet being, at present, 5,800 
wandering from its proper course, that itons. But we have the money in bank, 
in order to produce the best results, it | With which to increase our equipment 
must be confined within certain limits. | as the improvement of the river justi- 
Therefore the improvement does not) ¢.. 

wiles éthiesnglin . 
a. gl: ingen a yrange ys ea | Furthermore, it is our desire to take 
advantage of the most modern type of 


APPROVAL SECURED |boats adapted for inland waters, and 

The Army Engineer reported the We ate anxiously awaiting the report 
project as entirely feasible, that a per- | of the Board of Army Engineers, that 
manent six foot channel could be es-|W@S appointed by Act of Congress, to 
tablished, at a cost of $20,000,000 to| build three boats at a cost of $500,000, 
be expended in ten years. This report. especially designed tor rivers such as 
received the approval of the Chief En- | the Missouri. Now for our accom- 
gineer, but in order to have it properly | plishments : ; 
safeguarded, a special Board of Army| KANsAas City is recognized by the 
Engineers was appointed to confirm |common carriers as a WATER City. 
the report, which they did, after a| We are now carrying freight at 80 
most careful investigation. | per cent of the rail rate, which includes 

While this filled us with extreme| Fire and Marine insurance, and dur- 
joy, the consummation of our hopes | ing the time that we have been operat- 
for this river improvement was not to/ing boats on the Missouri River, we 
be realized without much effort, and|have saved the shippers more than 
the exercise of a vast amount of | $100,000, and so far we are only ama- 
patience. teurs in water transportation. 

For some reason or other, the Gov-| We have interested our City to such 
ernment is not always so quick to/an extent, that we have a modern 
grasp an opportunity as many of us|Waterway Terminal, municipally 
think they should, and for a time at! owned. 
least, we were doomed to temporary | Congress has approved the $20,000- 
disappointment, for it was several | ooo project and last year we received 
years before our project was approved | an appropriation of $2,000,000. 
by Congress. But we were not dis-| Shore lights have been placed on the 
appointted, we continued the operation | river, and there is no longer any doubt 
of our miniature fleet, we were TeP-|in the minds of our people as to the 
resented in every Water Way Con-| possibilities and the pecuniary advan- 


vention that was held, and to every tages of navigating the Missouri River. 
meeting of this magnificent organi- 


zation, we have sent delegates. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CARGOES 


SHARING IM MEETINGS A recent issue of the Kansas City 

In 1907, we participated in the Mis-| Star reports the arrival of steamers at 
sissippi River excursion with the Presi- the Kansas Citv wharf, as follows — 
dent Roosevelt flotilla, from St. Louis| «The A. M. Scott, ene of the Ken- 
to Memphis, where we attended the| sas City Missouri River Navigation 
Lakes to the Gulf Convention. It was Company’s towboats, has arrived tow- 
at that time we paraphrased the ex- ing the barge “Endeavor” of that 
pression of Salmon P. Chase to Hor- line, and carrying the largest shipment 
ace Greeley, in a letter addressed to} of freight ever brought to Kansas City 
him, May 17th, 1866, in which he | by boat, and the most valuable cargo 


‘““ . aery e rs ; 
stated,, ‘THE | WAY - RESUMPTION | ever brought up the Missouri by a 
IS TO RESUME,” and flung our banner | single steamer. 


to the breeze: “THE WAY TO NAVIGATE| “The Endeavor had on board seven- 


| . »” $ 
|IS TO NAVIGATE. . .|ty car-loads of freight valued at $250,- 
| Again in 1909, we accompanied | 


. : “4900, which included one car each of 
President Taft on his celebrated trip 


’ P| horse-shoes, baking soda, rope, bolts 
thee ; 
'to New Orleans, our delegation taking | and chocolate. ‘Two cars of pianos 


‘and a number of cars of drygoods, 
ithe balance of the cargo consisting of 
|general merchandise. 

“Only a short distance behind the 
Scott came two smaller steamers and 


severance we displayed in an effort another barge belonging to the same 
‘I : line, bringing half as much cargo as the 


dba Nise toca 128 oa. | Endeavor carried, making a total of 
ooo for the Missouri River; one year |" hundred and fifteen cars of mer- 
later, $600,000; and the following | Chandise, ata total valuation of $300,- 
year, $625,000. /000 arriving within a few days, 
Having demonstrated that the Mis- | It this sort of thing keeps up 
souri River could be navigated, en-|V°'Y long, those individuals who have 
couraged by the appropriations we) called the appropriations made for the 
had received. confident that Coneress | '™Pprovement of the Missouri a mis- 
would, in its own good time, approve take, because in their judgment the 
our project, and place our river on a|Tiver isn’t navigable, cannot be made 
continuing contract basis, we deter-| navigable, and would not be navigated 
mined to organize a boat line, with’ if it were, will find it necessary to make 
sufficient capital to meet the demands |a radical change in their ideas, if those 


of our shippers. | ideas are to conform to the facts.” 








Although our project had not been 
adopted, the Government was good to| 
us, and recognized the energy and per- 
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Foreign Trade and International Interchanges 


Latin American Trade 
A COMMUNICATION is print- 


Viscount Haldane’s Toast 


HE London Times of Novem- 
ber 28th reported the toast 


in conformity with the grouping ot 
merchandise adopted by the Brussels 
Conference ; 

(6). Through-order-notify Bills of 


with the duty of publishing the same 


SEVEN YEAR AGREEMENT 
The proposition has already re- 


| 
L. Kincaide who was Chair- | 


“The President of the United Lading. This resolution referred to 


ed -elow received from Henry 
man of the group of men who visited | States” given by the Lord Chancellor | 
South America last summer under the of England at the Thanksgiving Day 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of | banquet in London. 
Commerce. His letter is an answer to | 


the Permanent Committee the _con- 
sideration of an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of promoting 


ceived the favorable consideration 0 
the principal commercial countries of 
the world and now needs only the for- 
mal agreement, by authorized repre- 
sentatives of such nations as may par- 


a question from the National Chamber 
regarding the best method of develop- 
ing our trade with Latin America. As 
the communication comes from one 


who has been over the ground and at) 


the head of a group of men who were 
closely observing everything as they 
traveled, it deserves consideration by 
all those who are interested in pro- 
moting commerce with South Amer- 
ica. 

“You ask me my opinion regarding best 


methods of developing our trade with Latin 
America. 


In answer to this my firm opinion is that | 


we must first educate our business men to 
do business with Latin American people in 
their way of doing business. 

Any money spent in an educational man- 
ner or through publicity, whether by lec- 
tures aided with the stereopticon,—talks be- 
fore Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade,—Magazine and Newspaper articles, 
—all worked out with the one thought in 
view of showing up the present mistakes of 
our business men, such as poor packing, 
slow shipping, short credits, etc., and teach- 
ing our merchants the custom of the Latin 
American people, their requirements, ad- 
vancement and modern-progressive methods 


—also setting forth strongly the “attention to | 


detail” methods adopted and applied by our 
competitors, the German, English and Italian 
merchants, who are today so firmly en 
trenched in these countries, will be of ines- 
timable-value to our merchants. 


‘EXPERTS SHOULD STUDY 


I believe it would be wise to send experts 
into South America to study carefully and 
secure first hand information regarding the 
goods being imported from foreign coun- 
tries. Learn the prejudices to overcome 
and best methods of securing greater bus- 
iness. 

An effort should also be made to secure 
lower tariffs by a comguianos education with 
Latin American merchants—showing them 
that lower tariffs would mean a larger dis- 


tribution of goods with greater profits to. 
them. With fullest information ‘regarding | 


American goods that should be pushed, and 
a South American department in New York 
or Washington devoting its time to this 
matter—securing a list of Americaa export- 
ers, and keeping them fully posted on, all 
matters that will promote business,—an in- 
creased business could be looked for on 
safe lines. ‘ 
Every commercial body should use its 
greatest effort to secure a direct cable serv- 
ice between the United States and South 
America. Today cable messages are re- 
layed through Europe,—and the American 
news which reaches South America today 
is limited in its scope and receives scanty 
publication. Our private messages 
should be under our own control, and not 
be permitted to pass through foreign hands. 


DIGNIFIED LEGATION BUILDINGS 


We should encourage by every means pos- 
sible, greater intercourse betweenthe business | 
We should see to) 
it that the United States provides suitable 


men of both countries. 


legation buildings of imposing nature for 
our diplomatic corps. The United States 
will do business with these people for years 
to come, and our accredited representatives 
should do business in a manner to command 
the respect and confidence of the people we 
are doing business with. At the cost of one 
battleship our government could build suit- 
able legation buildings in the leading coun- 
tries of the world. : 

We should encourage the establishment 
of American banks and enact any legisla- 
tion necessary to help this project. We 
should consider the advisability of a ship 
subsidy to permit American merchandise to 
be transported in American ships. The 
triple alliance of banks, ships and railroads, 
all under foreign control in South America, 
is one important: obstacle to overcome. 

These are a few suggestions Pdr 0 
strongly to my notice on the recent tour as 
a ne of the delegation of Boston busi- 
ness men touring South America.” 


2nd Annual Meeting 
Washington 
February 11-13, 1914 


/ 





| That portion is here quoted which 
refers to the Monroe Doctrine. The 
English method of reporting in the 
third person is retained in the quo-| 
tation. 


uniformity in the laws governing the 
liability of international carriers, 

(7) Consular Invoices. The Con- 
gress approved in principle the pro- 
posal for the uniformity of consular 
invoices. 

(8) The high cost of living. The 
Congress approved calling an inter- 
national congress on the high cost of 
living to consider causes, results and 
remedies. 

(9) Arbitral Jurisdiction over ali 
Matters. The Congress expressed 
its desire for. official international 
conferences to assure the equitable 
solution of all international disputes 


“It was, he thought, about 90 years since 
| President Monroe sent the famous Message 
'to Congress containing what was known as 
the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doc- 
|trine remained to be completed, and it 
|seemed to him, looking on, as though he 
| would divine the true inwardness of what 
‘was in the mind of the President of 
\the United States in declarations which he 
had recently made as being that, just as/| 
| his Government in the days of President | 
|Monroe assumed a great _ responsibility | 
|for the protection of the nations south of 
the United States on the great American 
Continent, so today the United States felt 
that that responsibility extended to secur-| 
ing good government and fair treat-| 
|ment for all those who lived and traded in| 
those countries. His interpretation“was that 
'the United States was ready to accept re- | 
sponsibility, not merely for ensuring good | 
{government and good treatment in the in- 
‘terests of her own subjects, but in the in-| Passed by the 
_terests of the world at large, so that all who Congress of Chambers of Congress 
shee and a i Revel gre sn 
ontinent might feel that she had set before | eae : 
her a high ideal to secure for them, equally | realization by the fact that in Brussels, 


wth her own subjects, that justice and right- | Belgium, beginning on November 11, 





es or between the states themselves. 


HE fifth resolution referred to 
elsewhere on this page as 


oe og pce de rely eb etn ages d ‘conference on commercial statistics. 
terpretation of policy, but he had been deep- | This follows initiative taken by the 
‘ly impressed with what had passed recently, | ) 
and he thought himself at liberty to speak 1910, when delegates from twenty- 
to them of the interpretation which he put two nations met for the purpose of 
‘upon it; for if it were true, then indeed a | inducing more harmony and unity a. 


| high spirit and aim had been brought into | ) ‘ 
‘the policy of the United States Government | the methods of recording the statis- 


‘in its dealings with adjacent ae. at ‘tics of commerce of the whole world. 
|was becattse the present President seemed , +4 : 4 

Bat pene faye which | O. P. pir Assistant aie of the 
‘one could not but admire, Vhaidvar its con-| PUureau O oreign and Domestic 
sequences might be—that he gave the toast | Commerce of the Department of Com- 


of the health not merely of Mr. Woodrow | merce, in a communication to THE Na- 
Wilson the President of the United States, 


r i -s ls 
' but of Mr. Woodrow Wilson the man. ‘important purpose of such a confer- 


International Resolutions ence on commercial statistics. His 


’ NHE Boston Chamber of Com-/ Communication follows: 

merce has made wide distribu- SUBJECT OF IMPORTANCE 

tion of a volume dealing fulls| “The international conference on 
with the sessions and activities of the 
Fifth International Congress oi 


either of individuals of different stat- | 


Uniform Commercial Statistics 


Fifth International 


has been brought one step nearer to} 
eousness of which President Wilson had/ 1913, there has been an internationai | 


Belgian Government in September, | 


/TION’S BusINEss has defined clearly the | 


also | 


| 
; 
} 


|commercial statistics held in Brussels, 
| Belgium, beginning November 11, had 
Chambers of Commerce which was 
held in Boston in the fall of 1912. The. 
volume is fully illustrated and is an | 
admirable souvenir of an important | 
' event. | 
As a reminder to the commercial’ 
organizations of the United States, it 
is proper to take this occasion to men- 
_tion the acts and resolutions passed by 
‘the Boston Congress. It favored: 
_ (1) The establishment of a fixed 
date for Easter and a uniform cal-_ 
endar ; 
(2) An International Court of Ar- 


dividuals and Foreign States; 

(3) The Unification of Legislation 
relating to Checks ; 

(4) International Postal Reforms. 

The main points of this resolution 
which covered twelve features, were 
(a) reduction of rate on letters by the 
Universal Postal Union from twenty- 
five centimes to ten centimes ; (b) pen- 
alty for delivery of underpaid letters 
five centimes; (c) increase of postal 
parcels limit from five to ten kilo- 
grams with certain exceptions ; (d) the 
rate for papers to be the same as for 
printed matter, five centimes for each 
fifty grams or fractions thereof. 

(5) Commercial statistics and the 
Immediate Institution of an Inter- 
national Office. This resolution ap- 
proves the creation of an Interna- 
tional Bureau of Commercial Statis- 


bitral Justice for Suits between in-| 
uniform classification under which the 


| for its consideration a subject of very 
great importance to the commercial 
interests of the United States and, in 
fact, of the commercial world. 

Great difficulty has been encount- 
ered in the past by those desiring to 
learn with accuracy the classes of mer- | 
chandise forming international com-_ 
merce, in view of the varied nomen- | 
clatute and grouping used by the var- | 
ious countries. This fact has been) 
recognized for many years and several | 
conferences held by representatives of | 
the leading commercial nations of | 


Europe with a view to establishing a 
statistics of imports and exports of 
the various countries could be pub- 
lished so as to give more satisfactory 
and definite information regarding 
movements of merchandise into anil 
out of the principal commercial coun 
tries of the world. 

As a result of these conferences, a 
schedule was prepared at the confer- 
ence of 1910 and subsequently sub- 
mitted to the leading commercial na- 
tions of the world with the proposi- | 
tion that if acceptable to them it be. 
adopted as a basis for uniform com- 
mercial statistical returns. These re- 
turns, it is proposed, shall be prepared 
in accordance with the adopted form 
of classification of merchandise and 
forwarded by each of the adhering 
countries to a central bureau or or- 











tics whose report shall be arranged 





ganization which shall be charged 


ticipate in the movement, to become 
effective. It is proposed that the 
agreement shall cover a term of seven 
years, during which time each of the 
adhering countries shall forward to 
the proposed bureau a return of its 
imports and exports by principal ar- 
| ticles and stated in accordance with a 
‘common schedule prepared by the 
central organization, the list to contain 
|about 200 separate classifications ap- 
| plying to both imports and exports so 
|grouped as to indicate their general 
character and whether crude or man- 
_ufactured. 

This proposed general statement is 
/not expected to take the place of the 
/more detailed statements issued by the 
respective countries, but to present in 
somewhat condensed form, in a single 
publication, and based upon uniforia 
classifications, a picture of the inter- 
national trade of the leading countries 
of the world. 

This agreement, if adopted by the 
leading commercial countries of the 
world, as it is sincerely hoped will be 
the case, should prove of great value 
not only from the standpoint of the 
information which it will render im- 
mediately available, but as a further 
| suggestion to those engaged in prepar- 
'ing the official records of the various 
countries of the world that their rec- 
_ords be so prepared as to render feas- 
ible intelligent and detailed studies 
‘of international commercial move- 
ments.” 





Universal Language 


N Berne, Switzerland, February 27, 
Toll, there was formed an “Associ- 
ation for the Creation of a Univer- 
sal Language Bureau.” It has for its im- 
mediate object, as stated in Section 1 of 
its statutes, “to prepare and promote diplo- 
matic action with a view to establishing 
Universal Language Bureau, whose duty it 
shall be, acting for the Union, to introduce. 
\develop, and apply an officially recognized 
international auxiliary language. The As- 
sociation, as such, maintains the strictest 


|neutrality in regard to existing systems of 
international auxiliary 


language or any 
which may subsequently come into exist 
ence. It refrains from any propaganda in 
favor of individual systems.” 

The neutrality of the Association is well 
shown throtgh the admission of adherents 
of various international language systems. 
and at the present time the following 1lan- 
guages are represented: Bolak, Esperanto. 

uropal, Ido (Reform Esperanto), Latino 
sine flexione, Neutral (Reform Neutral), 
Pankel, Perfect, Romanal, Tutonish, Viva. 
Volapuk. The President of the Association 
is Dr. A. Gobat, Swiss National Councillor, 
Director of the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne, Switzerland. 

Mr. Eugene F, McPike, Secretary of the 
American Railway Perishable Freight As- 
sociation, in correspondence with this office. 
makes the following statement: “Positiv: 
advices reaching me from Switzerland indi- 
cate that the Swiss Federal Council is 
favorably inclined toward the reception 0! 
a memorial on this subject and quite pos 
sibly may issue a confidential invitation to 
other governments for a diplomatic con- 
ference. I happen to know that conside' 
able progress has already been made in the 
compilation of an international lexicon of 
commercial terms, which if made availab'c 
for common use by the world of commer 
would be of incalculable value.” 


BRAZIL’S PREFERENTIAL DUTY :—The Amer’ 
can Embassy in Brazil has been inform: ! 
that Brazil has no intention of annullii: 
the preferential treatment on American i 
ports. Misunderstanding between the two 
countries was threatened last May on °c- 
count of the seizure by the Department 0! 
Justice of 900,000 bags of Brazilian cofi«: 
held in the United States by the Valori- 
zation Committee. 
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Foreign Trade and International Interchanges 


in conformity with the grouping ot 
merchandise adopted by the Brussels 
Conference ; 

(6). Through-order-notify Bills of 
Lading. This resolution referred to 
the Permanent Committee the con- 
sideration of an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of promoting 
uniformity in the laws governing the 
liability of international carriers, 

(7) Consular Invoices. The Con- 
gress approved in principle the pro- 
posal for the uniformity of consular 
invoices, 


Viscount Haldane’s Toast 


HE London Times of Novem- 

ed below received from Henry ber 28th reported the toast 

L,. Kincaide who was Chair- | l “The President of the United 
man of the group of men who visited | States” given by the Lord Chancellor | 
South America last summer under the |of England at the Thanksgiving Day 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of | banquet in London. 
Commerce. His letter is ananswerto| That portion is here quoted which 
a question from the National Chamber | refers to the Monroe Doctrine. The 
regarding the best method of develop-| English method of reporting in the 
ing our trade with Latin America. As|third person is retained in the quo- 
the communication comes from one tation. 
who has been over the ground and at | 


Latin American Trade 
. COMMUNICATION is print- 





“It was, he thought, about 90 years since 


the head of a group of men who were 
closely observing everything as they 
traveled, it deserves consideration by 
all those who are interested in pro- 
moting commerce with South Amer- 
ica. 

“You ask me my opinion regarding best 
methods of developing our trade with Latin 
America. et te 

In answer to this my firm opinion is that 
we must first educate our business men to 
do business with Latin American people in 


President Monroe sent the famous Message 
|to Congress containing what was known as 
'the Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doc- 
|trine remained to be completed, and it 
|seemed to him, looking on, as though he 
| would divine the true inwardness of what 
was in the mind of the President of 
\the United States in declarations which he 
had recently made as being that, just as 
|his Government in the days of President 
|Monroe assumed a great responsibility 
\for the protection of the nations south of 
‘the United States on the great American 





(8) The high cost of living. The 
Congress approved calling an inter- 


national congress on the high cost of | 


with the duty of publishing the same. 


SEVEN YEAR AGREEMENT 

The proposition has already re- 
ceived the favorable consideration oi 
the principal commercial countries of 
the world and now needs only the for- 
mal agreement, by authorized repre- 
sentatives of such nations as may par- 
ticipate in the movement, to become 
effective. It is proposed that the 
agreement shall cover a term of seven 
years, during which time each of the 
adhering countries shall forward to 
the proposed bureau a return of its 





living to consider causes, results and | edu: L 
central organization, the list to contain 


remedies, 


(9) Arbitral Jurisdiction over ali | 


Matters. 
its desire for. official 
eronferences to assure the equitable 


The Congress expressed | 
international | 


solution of all international disputes | 
either of individuals of different stat- | 





/Continent, so today the United States felt | 
that that responsibility extended to secur- | 
ing good government and fair treat-| 
-ment for all those who lived and traded in| 
those countries. His interpretation4was that 
‘the United States was ready to accept re- | 
sponsibility, not merely for ensuring good 
/government and good treatment in the in- 
'terests of her own subjects, but in the in-| 
_terests of the world at large, so that all who | 
lived and traded on the great American | 
Continent might feel that she had set before | 
her a high ideal to secure for them, equally | 
| with her own subjects, that justice and right- | 
eousness of which President Wilson had | 


their way of doing business. 

Any money spent in an educational man- 
ner or through publicity, whether by lec- 
tures aided with the stereopticon,—talks be- 
fore Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade,—Magazine and Newspaper articles, 


Uniform Commercial Statistics 


HE fifth resolution referred to 
elsewhere on_ this 
passed by the Fifth International 
Congress of Chambers of Congress 
has been brought one step nearer to 


Belgium, beginning on November 11, 


—all worked out with the one thought in 
view of showing up the present mistakes of 
our business men, such as poor packing, 
slow shipping, short credits, etc., and teach- 
ing our merchants the custom of the Latin 
American people, their requirements, ad- 
vancement and modern-progressive methods 
—also setting forth strongly the “attention to 
detail” methods — — oe go nd “te 
competitors, the erman, Hngisn an tahlan on J - 
| ought to speculate from outside on the in- | : Abe si 
merchant i a. aw Bh gee ed terpretation of policy, but he had been deep-| Lhis follows initiative taken by the 
haem paptte: Be ge gatgg onset ly impressed with what had passed recently,| Belgian Government in September, 
ss maaeeanlt. : ‘and he thought himself at liberty to speak 1910, when delegates from twenty- 
cots mahi bucket aes to them - ag 7 interpretation — ns put two nations met for the purpose of 
: sak : |upon it; tor if it were true, then indeed a'.- + cice. ® 
ie _ oe ip dpe ch phere P yer high spirit and aim had been brought into | inducing more harmony and unity in 
into : ; pantry fa it sd the | the policy of the United States Government | the methods of recording the statis- 
sews bane imported from foreign eoun- i” its dealings with adjacent countries. It/ tics of commerce of the whole world. 
fries. Learn the prejtdices to overcome 2s Because the present President seemed’ ©, P. Austin, Assistant Chief of the 
ee methods of securing greater bus-| 91 could not but admire, whatever its con-| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
An effort should also be made to secure : : “ASO 
: campaign of education with | 0f,the health not merely of Mr. Woodrow | merce, in a communication to THE Na- 
— nies #0 _—aa Wilson the President of the United States, | ’ 
eat beer tariffs would itn larger dis- Dut of Mr. Woodrow Wilson the man. | inwortent: pérpase of such « confer- 
tribution of goods with greater profits to ‘ . cath cain: nadaineciania® .ehadiation 
them. With fullest information ‘regarding _ International Resolutions =—ne®_ Of. casting eg, 
American goods that should be pusned, and HE Boston Chamber of Com- : 
s Oryadinnen aretiar ta tone 1 sia merce has made wide distribu- | SUBJECT OF IMPORTANCE 
matter—securing a list of American export-_ - tion of a volume dealing fully; “The international conference on 
ers, and keeping them fully posted on all with the sessions and activities of the | commercial statistics held in Brussels, 
; ping all wi ; cats 

matters that, will abi ee ee in- Fifth International Congress oi| Belgium, beginning November 11, had 
ee could be looked for on (pambers of Commerce which was | for its consideration a subject of very 
ge Se commercial body should use its held in Boston in the fall of 1912. The | great importance to the commercial 
greatest effort to secure a direct cable serv- volume is fully illustrated and is an) interests of the United States and, in 
- 1 yg ~ weet a a admirable souvenir of an important! fact, of the commercial world. 

merica. oday cabie messe _ Fe- PS. ; : 
layed through Europe,—and the American event. | Great difficulty has been encount 
news which reaches South America today ar : : : 
is limited in its scope and receives scanty organizations of the United States, it learn with accuracy the classes of mer- 
er ep er _ eee ad pan is proper to take this occasion to men-| chandise forming international com- 
shou Raper Cus. tion the acts and resolutions passed by | merce, in view of the varied nomen- 

i through foreign hands, | #0 tie yj , 
ye gerne ee = the Boston Congress. It favored: 
NCHEPED LAGATOS PULANG _ (1) The establishment of a fixed ious countries. 

Bg ae eeemuaane i Oreey thebusiness Gate for Easter and a uniform cal-| recognized for many years and several 
sible, greater intercou endar: 
men of both countries. We should see to) ’ : 

it that the United States provides suitable, (2) An International Court of Ar- 


es or between the states themselves. | t ; 
——__— /more detailed statements issued by the 


sequences might be—that he gave the toast | Commerce of the Department of Com- 


| TION’S BustNneEss has defined clearly the | 


legation buildings of imposing nature for | 


our diplomatic corps. The United States 
will do business with these people for years 
to come, and our accredited representatives 
should do business in a manner to command 
the respect and confidence of the people we 
are doing business with. At the cost of one 
battleship our government could build suit- 
able legation buildings in the leading coun- 
tries of the world. : 

We should encourage the establishment 
of American banks and enact any legisla- 
tion necessary to help this project. We 
should consider the advisability of a ship 
subsidy to permit American merchandise to 
be transported in American ships. The 
triple alliance of banks, ships and railroads, 
all under foreign control in South America, 
is one important: obstacle to overcome. 

These are a few suggestions Pr nn 
strongly to my notice on the recent tour as 
a oad of as delegation of Boston busi- 
ness men touring South America. 


2nd Annual Meeting 
Washington 
February 11-13, 1914 


sf 








_ bitral Justice for Suits between in- 
| dividuals and Foreign States; 

(3) The Unification of Legislation 
relating to Checks ; 

(4) International Postal Reforms. 

The main points of this resolution 
which covered twelve features, were 
(a) reduction of rate on letters by the 
Universal Postal Union from twenty- 
five centimes to ten centimes; (b) pen- 
alty for delivery of underpaid letters 
five centimes; (c) increase of postal 
parcels limit from five to ten kilo- 
grams with certain exceptions ; (d) the 
rate for papers to be the same as for 
printed matter, five centimes for each 
fifty grams or fractions thereof. 

(5) Commercial statistics and the 
Immediate Institution of an Inier- 
national Office. This resolution ap- 
proves the creation of an Interna. 
tional Bureau of Commercial Statis- 





tics whose report shall be arranged 


Europe with a view to establishing a 


,uniform classification under which the 


statistics of imports and exports of 
the various countries could be pub- 
lished so as to give more satisfactory 
and definite information regarding 
movements of merchandise into and 
out of the principal commercial coun 
tries of the world. 

As a result of these conferences, a 
schedule was prepared at the confer- 
ence of 1910 and subsequently sub- 
mitted to the leading commercial na- 
tions of the world with the proposi- 
tion that if acceptable to them it be 
adopted as a basis for uniform com- 
mercial statistical returns. These re- 
turns, it is proposed, shall be prepared 
in accordance with the adopted form 
of classification of merchandise and 
forwarded by each of the adhering 
countries to a central bureau or or- 
ganization which shall be charged 


imports and exports by principal ar- 
ticles and stated in accordance with a 
common schedule prepared by the 


about 200 separate classifications ap- 
plying to both imports and exports so 
grouped as to indicate their general 
character and whether crude or man- 
vfactured. 

This proposed general statement is 
not expected to take the place of the 


| respective countries, but to present in 


somewhat condensed form, in a single 


publication, and based upon uniforia 


page as| 


realization by the fact that in Brussels, 


1913, there has been an internationai 
spoken. He was not sure that anybody | conference on commercial statistics. | 


classifications, a picture of the inter- 
national trade of the leading countries 
of the world. 

This agreement, if adopted by the 
leading commercial countries of the 
world, as it is sincerely hoped will be 
the case, should prove of great value 
not only from the standpoint of the 


information which it will render im- 
‘mediately available, but as a further 
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His | 
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suggestion to those engaged in prepar- 
ing the official records of the various 
countries of the world that their rec- 
ords be so prepared as to render feas- 
ible intelligent and detailed studies 
of international commercial move- 


ments.” 
I Toll, there was formed an “Associ- 
ation for the Creation of a Univer- 
sal Language Bureau.” It has for its im- 
mediate object, as stated in Section 1 of 
its statutes, “to prepare and promote diplo- 
matic action with a view to establishing a 
Universal Language Bureau, whose duty it 
shall be, acting for the Union, to introduce. 


Universal Language 
N Berne, Switzerland; February 27, 


develop, and apply an officially recognized 


As a reminder to the commercial’ ered in the past by those desiring to 


conferences held by representatives of Volapuk. 
the leading commercial nations of ‘is Dr. A. Gobat, Swiss National Councillor, 


international auxiliary language. The As- 
sociation, as such, maintains the strictest 
neutrality in regard to existing systems of 
international auxiliary language or any 
which may subsequently come into exist 
ence. It refrains from any propaganda ir 
favor of individual systems.” 

|... The neutrality of the Association is well 
\shown throtgh the admission of adherents 
|of various international language systems, 
|and at the present time the following lan- 


| _ e 
|clatute and grouping used by the var- guages are represented: Bolak, Esperanto, 
S OT his fact fa: been Europal, Ido (Reform Esperanto), Latino 


| sine flexione, Neutral (Reform Neutral), 
|Pankel, Perfect, Romanal, Tutonish, Viva. 
The President of the Association 


| Director of the International Peace Bureau 
|at Berne, Switzerland. 

| Mr. Eugene F. McPike, Secretary of the 
American Railway Perishable Freight As- 
sociation, in correspondence with this office. 
makes the following statement: “Positive 
advices reaching me from Switzerland indi- 
cate that the Swiss Federal Council is 
favorably inclined toward the reception 0! 
'a memorial on this subject and quite pos- 
\sibly may issue a confidential invitation to 
other governments for a diplomatic con- 
ference. I happen to know that consider 
able progress has already been made in tlic 
compilation of an international lexicon of 
commercial terms, which if made availabe 
| for common use by the world of commer 

| would be of incalculable value.” 


BRAZIL’S PREFERENTIAL DUTY :—The Amer! 
can Embassy in Brazil has been inform! 
that Brazil has no intention of annullins 
the preferential treatment on American i” 
ports. Misunderstanding between the tw 
countries was threatened last May on «c- 
count of the seizure by the Department ©! 
Justice of 490,000 bags of Brazilian coffe: 
held in the United States hy the Valori- 
zation Committee. 








